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PREFACE: 
A  NOTE  TO  CD  SUPERVISORS 


As  a  conservation  district  (CD)  supervisor,  you  are  "grass 
roots"  local  government.  No  one  knows  better  than  you 
what  effect  local  natural  resources  have  on  your  commu- 
nity. Whether  your  concern  is  weeds,  water  quality,  forest 
management,  or  urban  encroachment  on  prime  farm- 
land, who  knows  better  than  you  what's  best  for  your 
community? 

Your  role  is  to  assess  the  natural  resources  in  your  district 
and  address  local  concerns  through  technical  assistance, 
educational  programs,  and  demonstration  projects.  Every 
district  should  have  both  a  long-range  and  an  annual 
plan  of  work,  developed  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  A 
well-constructed  plan  gives  you  control  over  your  activi- 
ties and  provides  for  a  coordinated  leadership  capable  of 
addressing  community  concerns. 

Montana  law  recognizes  the  importance  of  local  action 
and  gives  you  broad  authority  to  carry  out  your  duties. 
However,  you  are  not  alone  in  your  efforts.  The  Conserva- 
tion Districts  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Conservation  (DNRC)  provides  financial, 
technical,  and  administrative  assistance.  The  Montana 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts  (MACD)  helps  for- 
mulate policy  and  represents  CD  interests  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  provides  technical 
assistance  through  field  offices  associated  with  the  CDs. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  other  agencies  at  your  dis- 
posal. The  key  is  to  bring  together  the  people,  agencies, 
and  other  available  resources  you  need  to  reach  your 
goal. 
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To  determine  your  role,  ask  yourself:  "What  are  my 
specific  interests,  talents,  and  concerns?  How  can  I  make 
Q  difference?"  Not  every  supervisor's  role  will  be  the 
same.  It  takes  everyone  playing  his  or  her  own  unique 
part  to  sustain  the  resources  of  this  world. 

It  all  boils  down  to  each  individual  supervisor's  commit- 
ment of  time,  energy,  and  creativity.  Without  you, 
policies  affecting  natural  resources  (and  your  livelihood) 
would  come  from  the  top,  down,  instead  of  from  the  grass 
roots. 

This  manual  was  created  for  the  newly  elected  supervisor. 
It  is  a  short  course  in  district  activities,  programs,  and 
procedures.  We  have  also  included  seven  appendices 
that  go  into  greater  detail.  Additional  information  about 
DNRC  and  its  boards  is  found  in  Appendix  A.  Cooperat- 
ing agencies  are  described  in  Appendix  B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


History  of  Conservation  Districts 

Conservation  districts  grew  from  public  concern  for  the 
condition  of  our  natural  resources  in  the  early  1930s. 
Poor  farming  practices,  in  combination  with  the  unusu- 
ally harsh  weather,  caused  massive  soil  erosion.  In  1935 
the  U.S.  Congress  declared  soil  and  water  conservation  to 
be  national  policy,  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  46.  At 
the  state  level,  the  Montana  Conservation  District  Law 
(Section  76-15-101  et  seq.,  MCA)  was  enacted  in  1939  to 
allow  land  users  to  form  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  Today,  Montana's  59  conservation  districts 
provide  local  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to  shape  re- 
source planning  in  their  areas. 


District  Organization 

Conservation  districts  (CDs)  are  subdivisions  of  state 
government,  public  bodies  with  certificates  of  organiza- 
tion issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Each  district  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  supervisors.  Five  are  elected  in  the 
general  public  election,  and  two  urban  supervisors  are 
appointed  by  incorporated  municipalities  within  the 
district.  Urban  supervisors  represent  all  municipalities  in 
the  district.  Both  urban  and  elected  supervisors  have  the 
same  powers.  Districts  without  incorporated  municipali- 
ties have  a  maximum  of  five  supervisors,  but  may  request 
a  change  to  a  seven-member  elected  board. 

In  addition  to  the  appointed  and  elected  supervisors 
serving  the  district,  the  CD  may  appoint  local  individuals 
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to  serve  as  associate  supervisors.  Although  associate 
supervisors  have  no  official  vote  on  motions  before  the 
board  and  may  not  hold  office,  they  can  assist  district 
supervisors  with  important  decisions  by  providing  exper- 
tise or  advice.  Associate  supervisor  appointments  also 
serve  as  an  "entry  point"  and  training  ground  for  people 
who  may  eventually  become  district  supervisors.  Look  for 
skills  that  are  needed  by  your  board  and/or  individuals 
who  represent  a  broader  base  of  conservation  interests  in 
your  district.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  individu- 
als that  can  be  appointed  associate  supervisors. 


Requirements  for  Supervisors 

Code  of  Ethics 

Supervisors  must  carry  out  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  Supervisors  as  public  officials  may  not  use  their 
positions  to  personally  benefit  (Section  2-2-101  through 
132,  MCA). 

Governmental  Code  of  Fair  Practices 

All  services,  including  distribution  of  funds,  implementa- 
tion of  projects,  letting  of  public  contracts,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities,  must  be  offered  without  discrimina- 
tion based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  creed,  political 
ideas,  sex,  age,  marital  status,  physical  or  mental  handi- 
cap, or  national  origin  (Section  49-3-101  through  312, 
MCA). 

Residency  Requirements 

Supervisors  must  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
conservation  district  they  serve.  Some  districts  have 
passed  an  ordinance  that  divides  the  district  into  five 
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supervisor  areas  and  then  requires  a  supervisor  to  live  in 
the  supervisor  area  he  or  she  represents. 

Term  of  Office 

Elected  supervisors  serve  a  term  of  four  years.  Urban 
supervisors  serve  a  term  of  three  years.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  terms  a  supervisor  may  serve. 

Officers 

Annually  (usually  in  January)  conservation  districts  are 
required  to  elect  a  chair.  Districts  may  also  elect  a  vice 
chair,  secretary,  treasurer,  committee  chairs,  or  other 
officers  necessary  for  the  smooth  operation  of  the  district. 

Compensation 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  board,  supervisors  may  be  paid 
for  mileage,  expenses,  or  other  compensation  for  attend- 
ing special  meetings,  project  work,  310  activities,  etc. 
However,  except  for  mileage,  supervisors  may  not  be 
compensated  for  attending  regular  monthly  meetings. 
Per  diem  and  mileage  reimbursement  rates  are  set  by 
state  law.  Picture  identification  cards  (courtesy  of  Rose- 
bud CD)  that  entitle  supervisors  to  "state  rates"  at  partici- 
pating hotels  and  motels  are  available  from  the  Conser- 
vation Districts  Bureau,  DNRC.  (State  rates  are  referenced 
in  Section  2-18-501  through  512,  MCA.) 

Liability 

Montana's  liability  laws  are  intended  to  balance  the 
individual's  right  to  sue  with  the  protection  of  public 
officers  acting  in  their  official  capacity.  The  law  states 
that,  if  a  supervisor  is  sued  for  an  act  while  working  in  the 
scope  of  his  employment  (duties),  the  conservation  dis- 
trict will  defend  that  supervisor  in  court,  which  includes 
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paying  for  monetary  judgments,  legal  fees,  etc.  This 
protection  does  not  apply  if  the  supervisor  commits  an  act 
of  oppression,  fraud,  or  malice;  is  not  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  conservation  district  duties;  or  commits  a 
criminal  act  (Section  2-9-101  through  318,  MCA). 

The  best  way  to  avoid  legal  liability  is  to  perform  your  job 
as  a  supervisor  conscientiously-understand  your  role 
and  responsibilities,  keep  accurate  minutes,  attend  board 
meetings,  keep  well  informed  about  what  your  district  is 
doing,  and  stay  free  of  any  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. Board  members  shouldn't  have  any  business  trans- 
actions with  the  district,  although  supervisors  are  entitled 
to  district  services  and  programs  without  discrimination 
or  preference.  It  is  recommended  that  all  supervisors  read 
and  understand  the  liabihty  law. 


Assistance  and  Cooperation  for 
Conservation  Districts 

Districts  receive  administrative,  technical,  and  financial 
assistance  from  many  cooperating  local,  state,  and  fed- 
eral sources.  Generally,  districts  rely  on  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  (SCS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USD A)  for  technical  personnel  to  actually  review  conser- 
vation plans  and  determine  needs  and  feasibility  of 
conservation  practices. 

Districts  often  work  together  on  multi-district  conserva- 
tion activities,  such  as  watershed  projects.  In  all  cases, 
districts  rely  on  cooperative  assistance  and  funding  from 
federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  district  associa- 
tions; and  private  organizations  and  businesses.  Many 
agencies  and  organizations  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
same  natural  resources  you  are  working  with.  It  is 
important  to  involve  them  in  your  activities. 
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USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service 

SCS  assistance  is  set  up  formally  through  a  Cooperative 
Agreement  or  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
(see  Glossary  for  definitions).  District-SCS  MOUs  specify 
staff  support,  vehicle  use,  office  space  and  equipment, 
and  other  administrative  relationships. 

Conservation  Districts  Bureau  (CDB) 

Districts  receive  financial,  administrative,  and  personnel 
assistance  from  the  Conservation  Districts  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
(DNRC).  Bureau  personnel  attend  district  meetings  regu- 
larly, provide  training  opportunities  for  supervisors  and 
CD  employees,  develop  resource  materials,  and  assist 
CDs  with  administration  of  conservation  district  law  and 
responsibilities,  the  310  law,  and  the  water  reservation 
process. 

Montana  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  (MACD) 

The  association  serves  as  a  state  voice  for  conservation 
districts  on  state  policy,  legislation,  and  funding.  MACD 
also  provides  forums  to  inform,  train,  and  educate  super- 
visors and  recognize  outstanding  district  individuals  and 
programs. 
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SUPERVISOR  ROLES 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


People  are  the  primary  resource  of  a  conservation  district. 
Part  of  your  board's  responsibility  is  to  supervise  your- 
selves, district  staff,  associate  board  members,  commit- 
tees, and  volunteers.  You  also  coordinate  with  agency 
personnel,  so  that  everyone  can  carry  out  the  conserva- 
tion district  mission. 

Supervisors  should  plan  to  attend  and  actively  partici- 
pate in  all  district  meetings  and  carry  out  assigned 
committee  responsibilities.  A  supervisor's  commitment 
of  time,  creativity,  and  energy  is  a  valuable  asset  to  an 
effective  board.  Continual  absence  or  sporadic  atten- 
dance places  an  undue  hardship  on  those  who  regularly 
attend  the  meetings  and  activities.  After  three  unexcused 
absences  from  regular  monthly  meetings,  the  board  may 
formally  request,  in  writing,  the  resignation  of  a  supervi- 
sor. In  addition  to  regular  monthly  meetings,  supervisors 
should  plan  to  attend  at  least  one  meeting  outside  the 
district  (e.g.,  area/state  MACD  annual  meeting)  and  at 
least  one  local  jurisdiction  meeting  (e.g.,  county  board)  as 
the  conservation  district  representative. 

Training  workshops  on  a  variety  of  subjects  specifically 
for  conservation  districts  are  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation,  Montana 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts,  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service.  In  order  to  enhance  your  role  as  leaders  in 
natural  resources,  all  supervisors  are  encouraged  to  at- 
tend. 
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Planning 

A  well-formulated  plan  will  provide  direction  for  conser- 
vation district  programs  for  the  coming  year(s).  The 
planning  process,  in  addition  to  the  plan,  is  useful  to 
district  supervisors  and  their  staff  as  it  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  supervisors  to  identify  key  resource  concerns  in 
the  district,  determine  the  necessary  actions  to  address 
those  concems,  and  establish  district  goals.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  provides  a  way  to  involve  the  public  in  district 
activities.  See  Appendix  C  for  more  information  about 
planning. 

Identification  of  Resource  Needs 

Before  planning  you  must  identify  and  prioritize  the 
conservation  problems  and  resource  needs  of  the  land- 
owners, cooperators,  and  communities  of  your  district. 
The  public  should  be  involved  in  identifying  resource 
concems  and  setting  priorities,  as  well  as  developing  and 
implementing  solutions. 

Setting  of  Goals 

After  identifying  local  conservation  issues,  you  develop 
goals  to  address  identified  needs.  Goals  will  set  the 
conservation  district's  direction. 

Long-Ronge  Plans 

Long-range  plans  are  developed  every  5  to  10  years  to 
serve  as  a  broad  outline  identifying  long-range  opportu- 
nities for  the  management  and  conservation  of  resources 
within  the  district.  An  effective  long-range  plan  will 
influence  the  course  of  events,  rather  than  letting  events 
determine  district  actions.  In  summary,  a  long-range 
plan  must  outline  what  needs  to  be  done  and  describe 
how  and  when  the  objectives  or  solutions  are  to  be 
accomplished. 
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Annual  Plans 

Annual  plans  will  list  measurable,  operational  goals  or 
"objectives"  for  the  concrete  results  needed  to  meet  stra- 
tegic goals.  Annual  plans  outline  specific  objectives  and 
activities  identified  as  immediate  for  the  coming  year. 

Plan  Distribution 

The  results  of  this  process  are  then  written  up  into  a  plan, 
which  serves  as  a  blueprint  for  the  district,  SCS  personnel, 
Cooperative  Extension  agents,  and  others  whose  assis- 
tance you  recruit.  The  plan,  once  completed,  serves  to 
inform  government  agencies  of  the  focus  of  district  activi- 
ties. 


Personnel 

Conservation  districts  employ  personnel  to  carry  out  day- 
to-day  activities.  These  employees  are  responsible  to  their 
district  supervisors  and  serve  at  their  discretion.  The 
conservation  district  is  accomplishing  important  work,  so 
don't  think  of  staff  as  "overhead  expense."  Your  staff  can 
multiply  your  effectiveness  many  times  over. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisors  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  written  personnel  policy  addressing 
working  hours,  rate  of  pay  and  schedule  of  increases, 
leave,  grievance  procedures,  and  employee  benefits. 

CDs  follow  state  law  regarding  sick,  annual,  and  holiday 
leave  benefits  for  their  employees.  There  are  other  legally 
required  employee  benefits,  including  Social  Security  (in 
some  cases),  unemployment  insurance,  and  workers' 
compensation. 
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In  addition,  districts  should  provide  adequate  training 
opportunities  for  each  of  their  employees.  A  personnel 
committee  should  be  established  to  handle  personnel 
matters. 

Clerical  Workers/Secretaries/ Administrators 

Many  employees  in  these  positions  are  typically  the  only 
employee  of  a  CD,  and  he  or  she  may  be  required  to  cover 
a  wide  range  of  activities.  Some  districts  depend  on  these 
employees  only  for  secretarial  work.  Other  boards  rely 
heavily  on  their  employee  to  assist  them  with  executing 
and  coordinating  CD  activities,  writing  grants,  and  assist- 
ing with  310  responsibilities,  in  addition  to  performing 
secretarial  duties. 

Conservation  Technicians 

Districts  fortunate  enough  to  have  technicians  rely  on 
them  to  provide  technical  assistance  as  needed,  deter- 
mine need  for  and  feasibility  of  conservation  measures, 
lay  out  and  design  practices,  and  provide  information 
about  state  and  federal  best  management  pracMces 
(BMPs).  They  also  provide  follow-up  assistance,  develop 
and  present  programs  about  nonpoint  source  pollution, 
develop  educational  materials  and  make  classroom  pre- 
sentations, and  cany  out  other  programs  related  to  soil 
and  water  conservation. 

Food  Security  Act  Employees 

Since  1987,  SCS  has  provided  pass-through  funding  for 
district  employees  hired  for  Food  Security  Act  (FSA)  farm 
planning  and  plan  implementation.  District  FSA  em- 
ployees, while  funded  by  SCS,  are  conservation  district 
personnel  and  therefore  required  to  follow  CD  personnel 
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policies.  Supervision  is  usually  provided  by  SCS,  as  are  job 
descriptions  and  recommended  wages,  with  input  from 
conservation  district  supervisors. 


Information/Education 

Responsibility  for  delivering  the  message  of  natural  re- 
source conservation  to  local  citizens  lies  with  the  district 
and  its  supervisors.  Districts  take  a  wide  variety  of 
approaches  to  get  the  message  across  to  landowners, 
operators,  and  the  general  public.  Some  of  the  most 
common  district  informational  and  educational  activi- 
ties are  outlined  below. 

Newsletters 

Most  districts  publish  a  newsletter  at  least  quarterly  and 
distribute  them  to  cooperators.  Topics  covered  vary  widely, 
but  most  center  on  conservation.  The  newsletter  serves  as 
an  excellent  means  of  improving  local  awareness  of 
districts  and  their  involvement  with  conservation  activities. 
Supervisors  are  encouraged  to  contribute  articles  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Annual  Meetings,  Banquets 

Annual  meetings  are  a  special  type  of  conservation 
district  meeting.  They  are  frequently  large,  banquet-style 
affairs  with  an  educational  or  inspirational  presentation. 
Annual  meetings  provide  an  opportunity  to  interact 
informally  with  cooperators,  assisting  agencies,  and 
others,  as  well  as  to  update  them  on  current  district 
activities  and  direction.  They  are  also  an  occasion  to 
recognize  supervisors,  agencies,  and  individuals  who 
have  helped  in  district  programs. 
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Legislator  Meetings 

Special  meetings  are  set  up  specifically  to  update  and 
inform  legislators  on  conservation  distrirt  activities  and 
needs.  The  event  may  be  a  dinner  session,  a  regular 
meeting,  or  a  special  meeting. 

Local  Media 

Districts  need  to  work  with  their  local  news  resources  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  conservation  issues  and 
events.  An  increased  effort  by  districts  to  contact  their 
local  media  can  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  promotion 
of  the  districts  and  their  activities. 

Workshops,  Tours 

Districts  often  sponsor  workshops  and  tours  addressing 
local  conservation  issues.  Most  events  last  a  few  hours 
and  present  an  opportunity  for  questions  and  an  open 
exchange  of  information  with  experts  on  a  given  topic. 
District  workshops  cover  such  topics  as  water  quality, 
riparian  and  rangeland  management,  nonpoint  source 
pollution,  and  various  conservation  practices. 

Awards  Programs 

Nearly  all  districts  get  involved  in  awards  programs. 
Promotion  of  these  programs  offers  districts  an  opportu- 
nity to  spotlight  themselves  or  selected  individuals.  Some 
of  the  most  widely  promoted  awards  programs  are  as 
follows: 

•  Clean  Water  Farm  Awards 

•  Goodyear  Conservation  Awards 

•  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
Awards 
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•  National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts/ 
Deutz-Allis  Conservation  Education  Awards 

•  Soil  Conservation  Service  Awards 

Other  Informational/Educational  Activities 

Many  miscellaneous  educational  activities  are  not  cov- 
ered above.  Examples  include  district-sponsored  scholar- 
ships and  active  participation  in  the  Montana  Youth 
Range  Camp,  Range  Days,  and  the  Natural  Resource 
Youth  Camp,  which  are  conservation  camps  open  to  all 
Montana  youth.  CDs  also  sponsor  or  support  teacher 
training  programs  and  provide  conservation-related 
classroom  materials.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  impact  a 
district  can  have  on  youth  education. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Supervisors  administer  the  district  by  delegating  tasks 
through  a  structure  of  board  officers  and  members, 
committees,  and  others.  They  also  raise  and  budget 
district  funds  and  document  their  activities  for  the  public. 


Chair 

The  chair  is  the  presiding  officer  of  your  board.  The  chair 
sets  the  agenda,  appoints  committees  and  assigns  their 
responsibilities,  and  orients  new  supervisors.  The  chair 
has  full  rights  as  a  member  of  the  board  and  can  vote, 
make  motions,  and  express  opinions  just  like  any  other 
member.  While  the  chair  presides  over  meetings  and 
assumes  other  responsibilities,  all  members  of  the  board 
are  considered  leaders.  Everyone  has  a  say,  and  everyone 
participates  equally.  It  is  recommended  that  a  limit  on 
the  time  a  chair  can  hold  office  be  set  at  not  more  than 
two  years. 


Other  Offices 

Law  requires  that  the  board  elect  a  chair  each  year.  Most 
districts  elect  a  vice-chair  to  act  when  the  chair  is  not 
available  and  to  assume  other  duties  as  requested  by  the 
board.  In  addition,  offices  of  secretary,  treasurer  (or 
combination  secretary-treasurer),  and  committee  chairs 
are  helpful  to  the  smooth  administration  of  a  conserva- 
tion district. 
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Committees 

Use  of  committees  is  helpful  in  distributing  the  district 
work  load.  The  chair  and  board  members  appoint  them- 
selves, associate  board  members,  district  advisors,  repre- 
sentatives of  cooperating  agencies  and  associations,  or 
interested  citizens  as  committee  members.  Look  for 
people  with  an  active  personal  or  professional  interest  in 
the  committee's  purpose.  Committees  also  serve  as  an 
"entry  point"  and  training  ground  for  people  who  may 
eventually  become  district  supervisors.  We  recommend 
that  at  least  one  board  member  serve  on  each  district 
committee  and  chair  it. 

Examples  of  types  of  committees  that  districts  typically 
use  are:  (1)  financial  committees  to  oversee  district  fi- 
nances and  look  for  funding  sources,  (2)  personnel  com- 
mittees that  are  in  charge  of  all  personnel  matters,  (3) 
public  relations  committees  to  enhance  public  aware- 
ness, (4)  legislative  committees,  and  (5)  resource-related 
committees  (e.g.,  conservation  tillage  committees,  range 
committees,  irrigation  committees,  and  weed  commit- 
tees) that  reflect  activities  in  annual  and  long-range 
plans. 

All  committees  report  to  the  full  board  for  final  approval 
of  all  committee  business. 


Meetings 

Meetings  are  fundamental  to  conducting  CD  business. 
Most  districts  meet  monthly  and  conduct  special  meet- 
ings as  need  arises.  Monthly  board  meetings  have  two 
basic  purposes:  (1)  deciding  on  conservation  district 
policies,  and  (2)  monitoring  their  implementation.  Board 
meetings  also  serve  social,  educational,  inspirational. 
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and  communication  purposes.  Supervisors  also  partici- 
pate in  meetings  of  committees,  conservation  district 
associations,  and  groups  where  they  represent  the  district. 

Most  district  board  meetings  should  not  take  much  longer 
than  two  to  four  hours.  Following  specific  meeting  proce- 
dures and  staying  on  track  will  help  you  achieve  the  ends 
of  your  meeting.  Use  your  and  others'  valuable  volunteer 
time  wisely.  Setting  a  yearly  calendar  for  all  board 
meetings  will  help  people  know  when  future  meetings  will 
take  place.  Meeting  times  can  be  staggered,  in  case  there 
is  a  specific  time  of  the  day,  week,  or  month  that  certain 
participants  aren't  able  to  attend. 

A  quorum,  or  majority,  is  needed  to  conduct  all  conserva- 
tion district  business.  Determinations  arrived  at  by  proxy, 
or  over  the  telephone,  violate  open  meeting  laws  and  are 
void. 

Open  Meeting  Laws 

All  meetings  must  be  open  to  the  public,  except  as  stated 
in  Section  2-2-203  (4),  MCA.  A  CD  should  ensure  that  the 
people  of  Montana  be  allowed  reasonable  opportunity  to 
participate  in  decisions  that  are  of  interest  to  the  public. 
Members  of  the  press  may  not  be  excluded  from  an  open 
meeting  (Section  2-2-201  through  221,  MCA). 

Rules  of  Order 

In  1987,  supervisors  voted  to  use  the  Sturgis  Standard  Code 
of  Parliamentary  Procedure  as  a  guide  for  conducting  busi- 
ness. Most  districts  operate  their  monthly  meetings  in  a 
less  formal  manner  by  using  rules  of  order  only  to  handle 
specific  action  items,  policy  issues,  or  310  activities. 

Basically,  a  motion  is  proposed,  seconded,  restated  by  the 
presiding  officer,  discussed,  and  then  voted  on.  Amend- 
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ments  may  be  offered  during  discussion  of  a  motion. 
Discussion  of  only  the  amendment  may  take  place  until 
the  amendment  is  voted  on.  The  presiding  officer  has  a 
vote.  If  a  vote  ends  in  a  tie,  the  motion  fails,  because  it 
takes  a  majority  to  pass  a  motion. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  supervisors  become  familiar 
with  the  Sturgis  Standard  Code  of  Parliamentary  Procedure. 
Copies  are  available  at  most  district  offices  or  from  the 
Conservation  Districts  Bureau. 


Minutes 

Minutes  are  kept  and  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  reasonable  times.  Minutes  should  include:  (1)  the 
date,  time,  and  place  of  the  meeting;  (2)  a  list  of  individ- 
ual members  of  the  public  body,  agency,  or  organization 
in  attendance  (first  and  last  names);  (3)  the  substance  of 
all  matters  proposed,  discussed,  or  decided;  and  (4)  at  the 
request  of  any  member,  a  record  by  individual  members 
of  any  vote  taken  (Section  2-2-313,  MCA). 

Minutes  provide  a  permanent  written  record  of  conserva- 
tion district  business  meetings  and  become  very  impor- 
tant if  you  are  involved  with  legal  matters.  Minutes  are 
approved  by  the  board  only  if  they  are  accurate  and 
complete. 

Normally  the  board  secretary  takes  minutes.  They  are 
read  and  approved  at  the  next  meeting.  Minutes  should 
be  sent  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  so 
everyone  has  a  written  reference  to  commitments  made 
and  can  note  corrections  or  additions  while  the  meeting 
is  still  fresh  in  memory. 
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CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 
FINANCES 


Conservation  districts  receive  and  administer  public  funds 
to  develop  effective  conservation  programs.  CDs  in 
Montana  are  financed  by  a  legislated  1 .5  mill  levy  on  real 
property,  which  was  frozen  at  1986  levels  by  Initiative 
105.  The  amount  and  method  of  disbursement  of  county 
funds  vary  among  districts. 

Supervisors  must  account  for  how  district  funds  and  other 
assets  are  used.  CD  funds  should  be  handled  only  by 
supervisors  or  CD  employees  that  have  been  delegated 
this  responsibility  and  bonded  with  a  surety  bond. 

Your  board  should  have  a  finance  committee  to  oversee 
all  financial  aspects  and  help  the  board  make  informed 
decisions.  The  finance  committee  should:  (1)  review  and 
actively  seek  other  sources  of  funding,  (2)  develop  budgets 
and  budget  reports,  (3)  arrange  required  audit  proce- 
dures, and  (4)  check  the  reliability  of  financial  informa- 
tion. Ultimately,  the  decisions  on  budgets  or  other  finan- 
cial matters  are  made  by  the  full  board  of  supervisors. 


Federal^  State^  and  County  Funds 

Federal  funds  are  somefimes  available  from  SCS  through 
cooperative  agreements  for  specific  work.  Many  coopera- 
tive agreements  (and  grants)  require  the  district  to  pro- 
vide matching  funds.  Occasionally  services  or  materials 
can  be  substituted  for  matching  funds. 

State  funds  for  conservation  districts  are  typically  pro- 
vided through  the  Conservation  and  Resource  Develop- 
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ment  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation.  Funding  is  also  available  through 
other  state  departments.  (See  Appendix  D.) 

You  might  also  obtain  county  funding.  Under  Section  76- 
15-601  through  623,  MCA,  conservation  districts  may 
establish  a  project  area  if  petitioned  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  qualified  electors  affected.  The  question  is 
then  submitted  by  ballot,  in  either  the  general  or  a  special 
election,  to  the  electors  residing  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  project  area.  If  the  issue  is  passed  by  a 
majority  vote,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  may 
levy  a  special  assessment  of  the  taxable  real  property  in 
the  project  area,  not  to  exceed  3  mills. 

In  addition  to  benefits  provided  to  individual  landowners 
in  the  county,  conservation  districts  can  help  counties 
with  soils  surveys  and  interpretations  for  planning,  county 
assessments,  structures,  highways,  and  drainages.  Coun- 
ties may  also  consider  supporting  their  district  financially 
because: 

•  Conservation  improves  local  environmental 
quality  and  economic  growth. 

•  Salaries  paid  to  conservation  district  employees 
contribute  to  the  local  economy. 

•  Cooperative  agreements  with  assisting  agencies 
bring  state  and  federal  tax  dollars  and  services 
back  to  the  county. 


Grants 

Grant  funds  are  available  to  districts  from  a  variety  of 
sources  for  carrying  out  programs,  demonstrations,  and 
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educational  projects.  Most  grants  are  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  usually  for 
very  specific  purposes.  Federal  and  state  government  and 
private  and  industrial  foundations  are  all  sources  of 
grants.  The  HB  223  Grant  Program,  currently  a  major 
grant  source  for  Montana  conservation  districts,  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  Conservation  Districts  Bureau  of 
DNRC.  CDs  may  also  apply  for  grants  for  administration, 
wildlife  habitat  development,  road  drainage  protection, 
water  quality  assessment,  and  other  matters.  The  Conser- 
vation Districts  Bureau  will  help  you  write  your  grant 
proposals.  Other  organizations  that  offer  assistance  in 
grant  writing  or  maintain  a  grants  library  are  Headwa- 
ters Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Area 
(RC&D)  in  Butte,  Montana  State  Library  in  Helena,  and 
Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings. 

Budgets 

An  important  part  of  district  finances  is  developing  budgets 
to  allocate  conservation  district  funds  and  other  resources. 
Your  district  budget  should  be  prepared  annually  by  the 
finance  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  district  an- 
nual plan.  A  budget  should  include:  (1)  narrative  sum- 
mary; (2)  projected  expenses  and  revenue;  (3)  a  five-year 
review  of  revenue  and  expenses;  and  (4)  proposed  budget, 
with  the  prior  year's  actual  expenditures  and  income, 
and  the  recommended  allocation  for  the  coming  year,  for 
each  line  item.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  budget  staff  time 
to  accomplish  your  objectives.  You  may  also  include 
dollar  value  estimates  of  volunteer  contributions.  To 
keep  track  of  your  budget  status,  the  board  treasurer 
should  report  on  income,  expenses,  and  other  budget 
status  information  at  monthly  board  meetings. 
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Accountability 

Funds  obtained  by  districts  ore  classified  as  public  funds, 
regardless  of  how  they  were  obtained.  As  public  officials, 
you  are  accountable  for  these  funds,  property,  and  equip- 
ment. You  should  also  report  to  the  public  on  how  you  are 
using  their  resources. 

Audits  and  Financial  Reports 

Districts  are  required  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of 
accounts,  receipts,  and  disbursements.  A  copy  of  the 
audit  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Conservation  Districts  Bureau, 
DNRC.  The  district  treasurer  leads  this  effort,  but  all 
supervisors  must  be  aware  of  what  is  involved.  Annual 
financial  reports  help  you  maintain  contact  with  your 
community  and  show  them  what  you  are  doing  with 
public  funds. 

Annual  Reports 

The  annual  report  is  the  story  of  what  your  district  did  last 
year  and  what  it  will  do  in  future  years.  It  is  your  most 
important  report  and  the  one  that  will  get  the  most  public 
view.  It  should  cover: 

Annual  message  from  chair 

Treasurer's  report 

Highlights  or  special  events  of  the  year 

Accomplishments  (conservation  practices 
achieved,  etc.) 

Financial  report  (use  charts,  graphics) 

Thumbnail  sketch  of  persons  involved  with 
the  district:  supervisors,  staff,  cooperating 
agencies,  etc. 

•     Remaining  problems  to  be  solved,  future 
plans,  etc. 
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You  may  also  include  quotes  from  "satisfied  cooperators" 
and  results  of  evaluations.  Your  annual  report  can  be  a 
glossy  brochure,  or  an  issue  of  the  district  newsletter  or 
local  newspaper.  Annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  Conser- 
vation Districts  Bureau,  DNRC,  the  Montana  Association 
of  Conservation  Districts,  and  any  others  who  keep  this 
report  on  file. 

Special  Reports 

Many  grant  sources  require  quarterly  reports  of  project 
accomplishments,  remaining  tasks,  problems  encoun- 
tered, and  fiscal  data.  Quarterly  or  semi-annual  reports 
are  required  for  all  grant  programs  available  through  the 
Conservation  Districts  Bureau,  DNRC.  There  may  also  be 
specific  local  conservation  issues  you  wish  to  address  in  a 
special  report. 
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CONSERVATION  DISTRICT 
ACTIVITIES,  PROGRAMS 


The  following  information  is  provided  as  a  summary  of 
many  of  the  most  common  programs  and  activities 
involving  Montana's  conservation  districts.  Some  pro- 
grams and  activities  are  shared  by  all  districts,  yet  nearly 
all  districts  are  involved  in  promoting  certain  activities 
not  found  on  these  pages. 


The  Natural  Streambed  and  Land 
Preservation  Act  (SB  310) 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  Montana's  surface  waters, 
the  conservation  districts  administer  the  Natural  Stream- 
bed  and  Land  Preservation  Act  (Section  75-7-101  through 
124,  MCA).  The  act  requires  a  person  to  obtain  a  permit 
before  engaging  in  any  activity  that  will  modify  a  stream, 
or  its  bed  or  immediate  banks.  Activities  such  as  irrigation 
diversions,  streambank  stabilization,  equipment  cross- 
ings, culverts,  bridges,  and  dams  require  a  310  permit. 
The  permit  process  provides  an  applicant  with  helpful 
technical  advice  through  an  on-site  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  conservation  district  and  the  De- 
partment of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks.  (See  Appendix  E.) 

Water  Reservations 

In  1978,  in  an  effort  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  future  agricultural  and  other  uses,  the  Montana 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  granted 
water  reservations  in  the  Yellowstone  River  basin  to 
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conservation  districts  and  other  government  entities. 
Montana's  water  reservation  law  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  legally  allocate  water  for  future  consumptive  uses 
as  well  as  to  maintain  instream  flows  to  protect  water 
rights,  aquatic  life,  and  water  quality.  A  basinwide  sys- 
tem of  water  reservations  is  felt  to  be  a  strong  basis  for 
protecting  Montana's  interests  relative  to  those  of  down- 
stream states.  The  reservation  process  is  now  underway 
in  both  the  Clark  Fork  and  Missouri  river  basins. 

Districts  should  encourage  land  users  and  resource 
managers  to  apply  to  them  for  reserved  water  for  new  or 
supplemental  irrigation  projects.  (See  Appendix  F.) 


Nonpoint  Source  (NPS) 
Pollution — Surface  Water 
and  Ground^rater  Quality 

The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1987  shifted  the  emphasis  of 
federal  involvement  in  water  quality  from  pollution 
planning  and  problem  identification  to  developing  stan- 
dards and  enforcement.  The  act  also  authorized  federal 
loan  and  grant  funds  to  help  states  and  units  of  govern- 
ment, conservation  districts,  individuals,  farmers,  forest- 
ers, and  businesses  manage  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion. Congress  authorized  a  total  of  $400  million  dollars 
in  matching  funds  for  nationwide  NPS  programs. 

Districts  play  a  role  in  NPS  pollution  management  by 
sponsoring  workshops  and  tours  in  Riparian  Manage- 
ment, Pesticide  and  Fertilizer  Management,  Erosion 
and  Sediment  Control,  and  Animal  Waste  Man- 
agement. Districts  are  also  involved  in  urban  and  rural 
water  testing  projects  and  watershed  assessments  to  iden- 
tify potential  water  pollution  sources.  (See  Appendix  G.) 
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Technical  Assistance 

District  supervisors  must  work  closely  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS)  county 
committees  to  make  the  various  cost-share  programs 
compatible  and  attractive  for  local  participants.  Conser- 
vation districts  determine  local  needs  and  practices  and 
set  priorities  for  approval  and  funding  of  individual 
projects. 

Generally,  districts  rely  on  SCS  or  their  own  technical 
personnel  to  actually  review  conservation  plans,  deter- 
mine need  and  feasibility  of  conservation  measures,  and 
lay  out  and  design  practices. 

Conservation  districts  also  provide  follow-up  assistance 
for  applied  agricultural  BMPs,  develop  and  present  pro- 
grams about  nonpoint  source  pollution,  review  erosion 
and  sediment  control  plans,  and  carry  out  other  pro- 
grams related  to  soil  and  water  conservation. 


Equipment  Programs 

An  activity  of  great  importance  to  many  districts  is  their 
equipment  program.  Districts  active  in  the  program  are 
leasing,  purchasing,  or  have  ownership  of  equipment 
used  for  installing  agricultural  conservation  practices. 
The  degree  to  which  districts  are  involved  varies  consid- 
erably. Some  districts  maintain  and  manage  one  or  two 
pieces  of  farm  equipment  such  as  a  no-till  drill  or  tree 
planter.  Management  of  the  program  and  equipment 
maintenance  can  require  a  lot  of  district  time  and  energy. 

There  are  two  benefits  of  the  equipment  rental  program. 
First,  the  program  enables  districts  to  promote,  and  have 
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an  impact  on,  the  installation  of  conservation  practices 
in  their  areas.  Second,  the  equipment  generates  funds. 

Considerable  forethought  and  planning  should  take 
place  prior  to  the  purchase  of  equipment.  When 
managed  poorly,  equipment  can  be  a  financial  burden 
requiring  excessive  amounts  of  time  and  money  from  the 
district.  When  managed  property,  the  program  can  be  an 
excellent  means  of  achieving  local  conservation  goals. 

Records  Management 

It  is  necessary  to  set  up  a  good  records  management 
system.  Increasing  demands  require  an  ever  expanding 
records  management  system  to  keep  pace  with  new 
program  requirements.  For  many  years  there  was  little 
need  to  maintain  more  than  a  simple  financial  account- 
ing system  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  routine  records 
and  correspondence.  With  the  advent  of  new  district 
programs  came  the  responsibiUties  of  documentation 
and  reporting. 

Management  of  office  records  is  rapidly  moving  towards 
automation  through  the  use  of  computer  systems.  The 
Conservation  Districts  Bureau  has  initiated  a  search  for  a 
financial  accounting  system  that  will  record  income  and 
expense  transactions.  The  software  would  allow  entry  of 
a  district  budget,  make  automatic  adjustments,  and  print 
a  financial  statement  of  the  current  status  of  district 
funds.  Use  of  the  software  would  be  optional. 

Districts  should  adopt  and  maintain  a  financial  account- 
ing system  that  enables  them  to  adequately  manage  their 
local,  state,  and  federal  funds.  Money  targeted  for  specific 
uses  should  be  tracked  accordingly. 
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In  addition  to  financial  matters,  the  district  should  main- 
tain a  cun-ent  office  filing  system.  Pertinent  district 
correspondence,  guidelines  for  district  programs,  inven- 
tories of  property  and  equipment,  reports,  and  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  should  be  maintained  in  a  well- 
ordered  filing  system.  Material  should  be  filed  regularly, 
and  inventories  done  annually. 


V 
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APPENDIX  A 


DNRC  MISSION, 

BOARDS,  COMMISSION, 

AND  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 


Department  Mission 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  the  wise  management,  devel- 
opment, conservation,  and  use  of  some  of  Montana's 
natural  resources  in  a  manner  consistent  with  environ- 
mental quality.  It  works  to  sustain  and  improve  the 
benefits  derived  from  our  water,  soil,  and  rangeland;  to 
encourage  energy  conservation  and  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  resources;  and  to  make  certain  that  projects  under 
its  jurisdiction  are  developed  with  minimum  adverse 
environmental  effects. 


Boards 

Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

The  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  con- 
sists of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
four-year  terms.  The  board  adopts  administrative  rules 
and  has  statutorily  assigned  quasi-judicial  functions.  It 
has  specific  responsibilities  under  various  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  the  department,  including  final  authority 
for  approving  reservations  of  water  under  the  Montana 
Water  Use  Act,  for  approving  the  siting  of  energy  develop- 
ments covered  by  the  Major  Facility  Siting  Act,  and  for 
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approving  floodplain  delineations  under  the  Montana 
Floodplain  and  Floodway  Management  Act.  The  board 
also  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  department  in  all 
other  matters. 

Board  of  Oil  and  Gas  Conservation 

The  board  consists  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  four-year  terms.  It  oversees  the  overall 
supervision  and  program  direction  of  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Conservation  Division.  Board  responsibilities  include 
promoting  conservation  of  oil  and  gas  and  preventing 
waste,  contamination,  and  damage  to  land  and  under- 
ground strata  from  oil  and  gas  activities. 

Board  of  Water  Well  Contractors 

The  board  consists  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  directors  of  their  respective  agencies  for 
indefinite  terms,  and  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  board  adopts  administrative  rules  regulat- 
ing licenses  and  establishing  minimum  construction 
standards  for  water  wells. 


Commission 

Montana  Reserved  Water  Rights  Compact 
Commission 


The  commission  consists  of  nine  members  who  are  to 
serve  until  the  commission's  work  is  completed,  ap- 
pointed as  follows:  four  by  the  governor,  two  by  the 
president  of  the  Montana  senate,  two  by  the  speaker  of 
the  house,  and  one  by  the  attorney  general.  The  commis- 
sion is  part  of  the  statewide  stream  adjudication  and 
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negotiates  compacts  to  quantify  the  federal  reserved 
water  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  federal  agencies 
located  in  the  state. 


Advisory  Councils 

Rangeland  Resource  Executive  Committee 

The  six  members  of  the  executive  committee  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  advise  and  assist  DNRC  on  all 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  rangeland  manage- 
ment. Responsibilities  include  recommending  and  re- 
viewing annual  and  long-range  work  programs,  priori- 
tizing work,  and  providing  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
rangeland  coordinator  for  carrying  out  the  rangeland 
program.  The  council  also  assists  the  department  in 
reviewing  applications  for  rangeland  improvement  loans. 

Resource  Conservation  Advisory  Council  (RCAC) 

The  seven  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
assist  DNRC  on  all  programs  and  activities  relating  to 
conservation  districts,  including  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, floodwater  management,  and  erosion  and  sediment 
control.  The  council  also  advises  and  assists  the  depart- 
ment in  reviewing  grant  applications  from  qualifying 
conservation  districts  under  the  Earmarked  Revenue 
Program.  The  council  also  serves  as  the  Soil  Survey  Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Rock  Creek  Advisory  Council 

The  Rock  Creek  Advisory  Council  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  in  September  1986.  The  council  was  created  by 
an  out-of-court  settlement  concerning  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  construction  of  a  power  line  across  the 
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mouth  of  Rock  Creek,  a  blue-ribbon  trout  stream  east  of 
Missoula.  The  council  approves  projects  in  the  Rock 
Creek  drainage  to  be  funded  from  the  $1.65  million  trust 
fund  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  settlement. 

State  Water  Plan  Advisory  Council 

The  State  Water  Plan  Advisory  Council  is  comprised  often 
governor-appointed  members  who  represent  a  broad 
range  of  Montana  water  resource  interests.  Members 
include  directors  of  the  Departments  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation,  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
and  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks;  four  legislators;  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public;  and  a  representative 
from  the  Governor's  Office.  The  council  advises  depart- 
ment staff  on  the  development  of  the  state  water  plan. 

Water  Development  Advisory  Council 

The  thirteen  members  consist  of  two  state  senators,  two 
state  representatives,  and  nine  members  selected  from 
interested  associations,  agencies,  and  individuals.  The 
council  makes  recommendations  to  the  department  and 
assists  in  the  Water  Development  and  Renewable  Re- 
source Development  Loan  and  Grant  Programs. 
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COOPERATING  AGENCIES, 

ASSOCIATIONS, 

AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


Federal  Agencies 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  (ASCS) 

ASCS  administers  cost-sharing  programs  for  farmers 
implementing  conservation  measures.  It  also  provides 
aerial  photos  for  conservation  work,  assistance  for  land 
treatment  and  development,  and  natural  disaster  relief. 

Agricultural  Research  Service  (ARS) 

ARS  researches  the  production,  marketing,  use,  and 
improvement  of  soil,  water,  and  agricultural  products. 
ARS  research  is  conducted  at  numerous  field  locations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and  in 
several  foreign  countries. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (Corps) 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plans  and  constructs 
reservoirs  and  local  measures  to  control  floods  and  im- 
prove navigation.  It  is  active  in  flood  control,  hydroelec- 
tric power,  municipal  and  industrial  water  supplies,  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  planning  for  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 
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Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA) 

BPA  markets  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 


Bureau  of  Indion  Affairs  (BIA) 

BIA  is  trustee  for  Native  American  Indian  lands  and  helps 
Indian  tribes  make  the  most  effective  use  of  their  natural 
resources. 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM) 

Land  managed  by  BLM  is  generally  nonforested  public 
land  used  for  grazing  and  recreation.  Its  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service  manages  all  minerals  within  the  public 
estate  (regardless  of  who  owns  or  manages  the  surface). 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR) 

BOR  locates,  constructs,  and  maintains  works  to  store, 
divert,  and  develop  water  in  the  western  United  States. 
BOR  projects  provide  for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  hydroelectric  power,  irrigation,  water  quality  im- 
provement, fish  and  wildlife,  outdoor  recreation,  flood 
control,  and  navigation. 

Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA) 

EDA  helps  develop  the  economies  of  communities.  EDA 
provides  grants,  loans,  and  other  forms  of  assistance  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities,  industrial  and 
commercial  expansion,  redevelopment  areas,  and  eco- 
nomic development  districts. 
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Economics  Statistics  and  Crop  Service  (ESCS) 

ESCS  provides  economic  information  for  agencies,  farm- 
ers, farm  industries,  and  the  public.  Its  research  centers 
on  the  use,  conservation,  development,  and  control  of 
natural  resources  in  both  the  international  and  the  U.S. 
economies.  The  findings  of  ESCS  research  are  available 
through  research  and  economic  outlook  and  situation 
reports. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

EPA  carries  out  federal  pollution  control  laws.  It  also 
provides  technical  assistance  to  reduce  and  control  air, 
water,  and  land  pollution.  EPA  provides  funding  to 
develop  and  install  pollution  treatment  facilities. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA) 

FmHA  makes  loans  for  farm  ownership,  operating  ex- 
penses, livestock  emergencies,  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion, grazing,  Indian  tribal  land  acquisition,  recreation, 
and  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  housing. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS) 

FWS  is  responsible  for  wild  birds,  mammals  (except 
certain  marine  mammals),  and  inland  sport  fisheries. 
FWS  conducts  research  activities,  conducts  environmental 
impact  assessments,  and  manages  wildlife  refuges. 

Forest  Service  (USES) 

The  Forest  Service  manages  forested  public  lands  for 
multiple  uses  and  oversees  projects  on  them.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  timber  management,  erosion,  grazing,  weed 
control,  water  quality,  and  other  soil  and  water  problems. 
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USPS  sponsors  cooperative  programs  through  state  for- 
estry agencies,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  conser- 
vation districts  to  control  fires,  stabilize  gullies,  improve 
forest  growth,  plant  trees,  and  control  forest  pests. 

Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 
(HCRS) 

HCRS  coordinates  government  and  private  interests  to 
promote  and  develop  outdoor  recreation  programs.  HCRS 
also  administers  grants  to  states  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions for  comprehensive  planning,  land  acquisition, 
and  facility  development. 

National  Park  Service  (NPS) 

NPS  administers  national  parks,  monuments,  historical 
sites,  and  recreation  areas  for  the  enjoyment  and  educa- 
tion of  citizens.  It  also  helps  states,  local  governments, 
and  citizen  groups  develop  park  areas,  protect  nature, 
and  preserve  historical  properties. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) 

SCS  has  a  long,  extensive  tradition  of  work  with  conserva- 
tion districts.  SCS  provides  personnel,  equipment,  office 
space,  and  counsel  to  districts.  It  also  provides  free 
technical  assistance  with  soils,  conservation  practices, 
and  planning  to  land  users  and  others. 

U.S.  Geological  Survey  (USGS) 

USGS  conducts  studies  on  public  lands  as  well  as  research 
in  geology,  geophysics,  hydrology,  cartography,  and 
related  sciences.  It  also  studies  natural  hazards,  such  as 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  identifies  flood  hazard 
areas. 
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state  Agencies 

Department  of  Agriculture  (MSDA) 

The  Montana  Department  of  Agriculture  administers 
state  laws  protecting  agricultural  producers  from  dis- 
eases, insects,  predators,  and  weeds.  MSDA  regulates 
fruit,  seed,  and  other  agricultural  product  grading.  MSDA 
issues  and  approves  licenses  for  nursery  dealers  and 
pesticide  operators  and  applicators.  It  issues  labeling 
permits  for  products  used  by  agricultural  producers  such 
as  seed,  fertilizer,  pesticide,  etc.  MSDA  is  also  involved  in 
water  resources,  transportation,  farm  labor,  and  other 
matters  related  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

Department  of  Fish;  Wildlife  and  Parks  (DFWP) 

DFWP  oversees  the  state  fisheries  and  wildlife  programs 
and  manages  state-owned  parks.  It  regulates  nongovern- 
mental projects  affecting  streams  under  the  Natural 
Streambed  and  Land  Preservation  Act  in  conjunction 
with  the  conservation  districts.  It  also  regulates  govern- 
mental stream  projects  under  the  Stream  Preservation 
Act. 

Department  of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  (DHES) 

In  addition  to  its  programs  pertaining  to  human  health, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences 
protects  and  enhances  Montana's  environment.  DHES 
programs  address  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  solid 
waste,  hazardous  waste,  noise  pollution,  litter  and  re- 
source recovery,  and  water  resources.  DHES  is  both  an 
administrative  and  a  regulatory  agency  with  authority  to 
enforce  some  of  the  state's  environmental  laws.   DHES 
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monitors  all  major  waterways,  administers  grants  for 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and  issues  permits  for  all 
waste  dischargers.  DHES  also  issues  grants  to  reduce 
nonpoint  source  water  pollution. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation  (DNRC) 

DNRC  oversees  numerous  programs  pertaining  to  Mon- 
tana's water,  energy,  and  land  resources.  Responsibilities 
of  the  Water  Resources  Division  include  water  rights,  the 
state  water  plan,  state-owned  water  projects,  floodplain 
management,  river  basin  studies,  weather  modification 
licensing  and  permitting,  and  dam  safety.  The  Oil  and 
Gas  Conservation  Division  regulates  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion in  Montana  to  prevent  waste  and  protect  water 
supplies.  The  Energy  Division  encourages  energy  conser- 
vation and  the  development  of  renewable  energy  sources; 
prepares  energy-related  curricula  material  and  informa- 
tional publications;  collects  data  on  traditional  energy 
supplies  and  plans  responses  to  shortages  and  emergen- 
cies; regulates  the  siting  of  certain  energy  production, 
conversion,  and  transmission  facilities;  and  analyzes  and 
recommends  energy  policy. 

The  functions  of  DNRC's  Conservation  and  Resource 
Development  Division  (CRDD)  are  of  special  interest  to 
CD  supervisors.  CRDD's  Conservation  Districts  Bureau 
(CDB)  is  responsible  under  state  law  to  assist  and  super- 
vise Montana's  59  conservation  districts  and  30  state 
grazing  districts.  CDB  also  administers  the  HB  223  and 
Administrative  Grant  Programs.  CRDD's  Resource  Devel- 
opment Bureau  (RDB)  assists  CDs  as  they  develop  re- 
served water  and  provides  technical  and  monetary  assis- 
tance for  a  variety  of  resource-related  activities  and 
projects.    Funding  programs  administered  by  RDB  in- 
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dude  reclamation  and  development  grants,  water  devel- 
opment grants  and  loans,  renewable  resource  develop- 
ment grants,  and  rangeland  improvement  loans. 

Department  of  State  Lands  (DSL) 

The  Department  of  State  Lands  manages  state-owned 
forested,  crop,  and  grazing  lands  (most  of  which  were 
granted  to  the  state  by  the  federal  government)  in  ways 
that  will  achieve  a  maximum  sustained  return  to  the 
school  trust  funds.  DSL  also  administers  various  laws  that 
regulate  mining  and  reclamation  on  state,  private,  and 
federal  lands. 


Local  Government 

County  Government 

The  boundaries  of  nearly  all  conservation  districts  in 
Montana  coincide  with  county  lines,  and,  while  there  is 
no  legal  relationship  between  the  two,  counties  can  be 
helpful  in  several  ways.  Counties  can  provide  office 
space,  funding,  co-sponsorship  for  watershed  projects 
and  responsibility  for  their  operation  and  maintenance, 
bridge  and  culvert  replacement,  use  of  county  earthmov- 
ing  equipment,  cooperation  on  county  parks  and  other 
county-owned  land,  and  funds  for  soil  surveys.  County 
contacts  include  commissioners,  auditor,  treasurer,  re- 
corder, engineer,  assessor,  highway  superintendent,  health 
officer,  planning  commission,  parks  and  recreation  de- 
partment, weed  district,  and  others. 

Municipal  Government 

Municipal  or  city  government  can  also  be  very  helpful. 
Consider  contacting  the  city  mayor,  council,  planning 
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commission,  park  board,  street  and  water  departments, 
and  others. 

Schools 

Local  schools  can  help  your  district  carry  out  conserva- 
tion education.  School  contacts  include  school  board 
members,  principals,  superintendents,  vocational  agri- 
culture instructors,  and  science  and  natural  resources 
teachers. 


Conservation  District  Associations 

Montana  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
(MACD) 

MACD  is  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organization  of 
the  59  conservation  districts  in  Montana.  MACD  is  made 
up  of  six  area  associations  of  conservation  districts  and 
serves  as  a  state  voice  for  conservation  districts  on  state 
policy,  legislation,  communication,  and  funding  for 
conservation  activities.  MACD  also  provides  forums  to 
inform,  train,  and  educate  supervisors  and  recognize 
outstanding  district  individuals  and  programs.  MACD 
has  standing  committees  on  district  operations;  finance; 
legislation;  natural  environment  and  wildlife;  public 
relations;  range,  forestry,  and  public  lands;  research; 
resource  conservation  and  development;  water  resources; 
and  youth  education. 

National  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
(NACD) 

NACD  is  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organization 
representing  over  3,000  districts  and  their  state  associa- 
tions in  the  50  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
NACD  lobbies  for  federal  conservation  legislation  and 
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funding  in  Congress.  It  also  provides  brochures,  reports, 
conservation  films,  training,  and  education. 


Private  Organizations  and 
Businesses 

Assistance  may  also  be  obtained  from  other  sources. 
Private  organizations,  such  as  fishing  and  hunting  clubs 
and  environmental  groups,  often  have  a  strong  interest 
in  promoting  conservation. 

Examples  of  helpful  organizations  include: 

4-H  Clubs 

Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 

Chambers  of  Commerce 

Future  Farmers  of  America  (FFA) 

Grange 

Montana  Farm  Bureau 

Montana  Graingrowers  Association 

Montana  Rural  Electric  Association 

Montana  Stockgrowers  Association 

Montana  Water  Resources 

Montana  Wildlife  Federation 

Montana  Woolgrowers 

National  Association  of  State  Conservation 

Administrators  (NASCA) 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Society  (SWCS) 
Women  Involved  in  Farm  Economics  (WIFE) 

Private  industries  are  often  interested  in  conservation  as 
a  matter  of  improving  their  business  climate.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  be  creative  in  your  search  for  resources  for  a 
quality  program. 
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PLANNING 


A  well-formulated  plan  will  provide  direction  for  conser- 
vation district  programs.  The  planning  process,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  plan,  is  useful  to  district  supervisors  and  their 
staff  as  it  provides  a  mechanism  to  identify  key  resource 
concerns  in  the  district,  determine  the  necessary  actions 
to  address  those  concerns,  and  establish  district  goals. 
More  importantly,  it  provides  a  way  to  involve  the  public 
(the  land  user)  in  district  activities — not  only  in  identify- 
ing resource  concerns,  but  also  in  implementing  solu- 
tions. The  plan  also  informs  government  agencies  of  the 
district's  focus  and  activities  for  the  coming  year(s). 

''The  measure  of  effectiveness  of  any  [annual/ 
long-range] plan  dealing  with  natural  resource 
management  is  its  usefulness.  If  current  refer- 
ence to  the  plan  is  not  essential  to  program 
success,  it  has  served  merely  as  a  refresher  for 
the  author/' 

Bob  Morgan,  Supervisor 
Bitterroot  National  Forest 


Planning  Process:  Sequential  Steps 

The  actual  planning  process  is  just  as  important  as  the 
final  product.  A  series  of  planning  steps  is  suggested  to  get 
your  district  started.  The  steps  may  be  modified,  as 
necessary,  to  develop  an  effective  planning  process  for 
your  district.  While  district  employees  may  facilitate  or 
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coordinate  development  of  the  plan,  it  is  the  supervisors' 
ideas  that  should  make  up  the  plan. 

There  is  a  value  to  active  planning.  Activities  aren't  left 
up  to  chance.  Often,  supervisors  are  so  busy  with  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  district,  as  well  as  their  own 
businesses,  that  they  don't  take  the  time  to  look  ahead. 
Grant  programs  require  districts  to  anticipate  their  proj- 
ects early  in  order  to  meet  application  deadlines.  And, 
there  is  a  limited  season  when  landowners  are  available 
for  educational  tours  and  programs,  so  districts  must 
plan  accordingly. 

Pionning  Steps 

•  Establish  a  planning  committee  to  coordinate 
development  of  the  plan.  This  committee  can  be 
comprised  of  one  or  more  CD  supervisors,  the 
district  conservationist,  and  other  individuals  or 
representatives  of  agencies/organizations  that 
work  closely  with  the  district.  There  should  be  no 
more  than  five  people;  three  is  a  good  size.  CD 
employees  can  serve  as  staff  for  the  committee. 

•  Write  a  mission  statement.  Refer  to  the  policy 
section  of  the  conservation  district  law  (Section 
76-15-102,  MCA)  for  information  on  why  CDs 
were  established. 

•  Hold  a  public  meeting  (that  can  be  part  of  the 
regular  district  meeting)  to  which  various  govern- 
ment agencies,  local  organizations,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  invited  to  brainstorm  and  prioritize  re- 
source issues  and  areas  of  concern  that  the  district 
should  address  in  the  next  few  years.  The  public 
meeting  can  also  include  suggestions  on  how  to 
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address  the  various  concerns.  A  survey  form  can 
be  used  by  people  unable  to  attend  the  public 
scoping  meeting. 

Prioritize  resource  issues  the  district  should  ad- 
dress. 

Prepare  a  draft  plan  for  each  resource  issue  the 
district  decides  to  address. 

Write  a  "situation  paragraph"  summarizing  the 
concern  around  each  resource  issue. 

Identify  possible  strategies  for  addressing  resource 
concerns  such  as  holding  educational  workshops, 
applying  for  a  grant,  establishing  a  demonstra- 
tion area,  publishing  informational  materials, 
encouraging  media  coverage,  etc. 

Select  appropriate  actions,  considering  district 
staffing,  resources,  etc. 

Identify  tasks  to  be  carried  out  to  implement  the 
chosen  actions. 

Specify  staff  and  board  responsibilities  and  time 
frames  for  completion  of  each  task. 

Organize  the  plan  into  a  calendar  that  identifies 
tasks,  target  dates,  person(s)  responsible,  etc. 

Send  your  draft  plan  out  for  public  review  to 
interested  agencies,  organizations,  local  groups, 
and  individuals,  and  put  a  public  notice  in  the 
newspaper  requesting  comments  on  the  draft 
plan. 
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•  Incorporate  public  comments  into  a  final  plan. 

•  Disseminate  the  final  plan  to  relevant  agencies, 
organizations,  media,  and  the  public  as  suggested 
under  the  Plan  Distribution  section. 

•  Implement  the  plan. 

•  Evaluate  the  plan  periodically  and  update  it  as 
necessary,  based  on  new  information  and  con- 
cerns. 

•  Write  the  annual  report,  which  describes  the  dis- 
trict's accomplishments  relative  to  its  planned  ac- 
tivities. 

District  supervisors  should  be  directly  involved  in  brain- 
storming resource  issues,  prioritizing  those  issues,  and 
selecting  the  strategies.  The  planning  committee  could 
be  used  to  organize  the  public  meeting;  summarize  the 
suggestions  ft'om  the  public  meeting;  work  with  the  fiiU 
board  to  prioritize  resource  issues;  identify  all  of  the 
necessary  tasks;  meet  with  the  full  board  to  assign  task 
responsibilities  and  approve  time  frames;  assemble  a 
distribution  list  for  the  draft  plan  and  final  plan;  oversee 
the  evaluation  and  revision  of  the  plan,  if  necessary;  and 
oversee  the  writing  of  the  annual  report. 


Approaches  to  Planning  by 
Various  Districts 

1       Districts  can  approach  planning  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  ideas  include  the  following. 
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Lewis  and  Clark  County  Conservation  District  first 
organizes  a  planning  committee  comprised  of  two  super- 
visors and  the  distrirt  conservationist.  Next,  the  full 
board  brainstorms  and  prioritizes  resource  issues  of  con- 
cern at  one  of  their  monthly  meetings.  At  successive 
district  meetings  they  brainstorm  strategies  for  address- 
ing each  resource  issue,  usually  discussing  two  resource 
issues  per  meeting.  Agencies  and  individuals  are  invited 
to  attend  the  district  meetings  dealing  with  the  resource 
issues  of  most  concern  to  them.  The  plarming  committee 
then  organizes  the  information  into  a  draft  plan  that  is 
sent  out  for  public  review.  The  public's  comments  are 
incorporated  into  the  final  plan. 

Deer  Lodge  Valley  Conservation  District  annually 
invites  the  agencies,  industries,  and  members  cf  local 
government  that  they  work  with  to  a  special  afternoon 
meeting  in  December  to  review  the  district's  annual  plan 
for  the  coming  year.  Participants'  suggestions  are  incor- 
porated, as  appropriate.  A  survey  questionnaire  has  been 
developed  for  those  unable  to  attend. 


Sample  Plan 

Key  Definitions 

Mission  statement — broad  statement  of  purpose;  the  dis- 
trict's ultimate  reason  for  existence.  This  can  be  taken 
from  the  law  creating  conservation  districts  in  Montana. 

Goals — desired  outcome  for  each  resource  concern. 

Strategy/objective/actions — specific  projects  and  programs 
that  will  help  meet  the  district's  stated  goals. 

Tasks — activities  that  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
strategies  selected. 
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Examples  of  Plan  Components 

Mission  statement — To  promote  the  proper  management 
of  soil  and  water  resources  by  providing  financial,  techni- 
cal, and  educational  assistance  to  land  users  in  the 
district. 

Goal  Pertaining  to  Key  Resource  Issue — To  promote  the 
control  of  nonpoint  sources  of  water  pollution. 

Situation — Sediment  is  the  primary  nonpoint  source 
pollutant  reaching  surface  waters  in  the  district.  The 
largest  contributions  of  sediment  come  from  new  urban 
construction  and  poor  grazing,  cropping,  and  timber 
harvest  practices.  A  vigorous  information  program  on 
best  management  practices  and  the  effects  of  heavy 
sediment  loads  on  the  local  fishery  is  needed. 

Strategies/Objectives 

1 .  Hold  streamside  management  workshop  and  field 
tour. 

2.  Set  up  county  fair  display  on  sources  and  manage- 
ment of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution:  sediment, 
nutrients,  chemicals,  etc. 

3.  Publish  articles  in  district  newsletter. 

4.  Establish  local  demonstration  area  exhibiting 
proper  streamside  management. 

5.  Inform  landowners  of  the  economic  benefits  of 
using  best  management  practices. 

Tasks  (to  accomplish  the  first  strategy  stated  above) 

la.  Select  date  for  workshop  and  tour. 

lb.  Develop  agenda. 

Ic.  Invite  speakers. 

Id.  Publicize. 

le.  Make  logistical  arrangements. 
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Plan  Distribution 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  plan  should  inform  supervisors 
and  their  staff,  government  agencies,  and  the  public 
about  the  district's  priorities  and  programs  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  publication  should  be  concise,  readable, 
and  useful  for  easy  reference. 

The  plan  should  be  distributed  to  all  agencies,  individu- 
als, and  organizations  that  the  district  works  with  or 
would  like  to  inform. 

Suggested  Distribution  List 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
City  Councils 
County  4-H  Leaders 
County  Attorney 
County  Commissioners 
County  Extension  Agent 
County  Planning  Boards 
County  Superintendent 
County  Weed  Boards 
Federal  Agencies 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 

Service — Board  and  Staff 
Bureau  of  Land  Management — District  Offices 
Soil  Conservation  Service — ^Area  and  District 

Conservationists 
USPS  District  Ranger  Offices 

Grazing  and  Irrigation  Districts 

Legislators 

Local  Conservation  and  Environmental  Groups 
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Montana  Association  of  Conservation  Districts 
Public  Libraries 
School  Libraries 
State  Agencies 

Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks — 

Regional  Office 
Department  of  State  Lands — Regional  Office 
DHLS  Water  Quality  Bureau 
DNRC  Conservation  and  Resource  Development 

Division 


Annual  Vs.  Long-Range  Planning 

The  annual  plan  describes  the  activities  and  tasks  that 
the  district  will  accomplish  in  the  coming  year.  The  long- 
range  plan  may  be  less  detailed,  but  identifies  issues  and 
actions  that  span  several  years.  The  annual  planning 
session  can  be  a  time  to  review  the  past  year's  accomplish- 
ments and  shortcomings,  review  progress  on  the  long- 
range  plan,  and  plan  for  the  coming  year.  While  some 
tasks  may  stay  the  same  from  year  to  year,  many  should 
change  as  new  projects  are  taken  on  by  the  district. 

It  is  more  effective  to  start  from  scratch  each  year,  in  order 
to  generate  new  ideas,  rather  than  trying  to  make  over 
last  year's  annual  plan.  The  previous  year's  plan  can  be 
used  as  a  check  to  make  sure  everything  that  needs  to  be 
included  is  included. 


Annual  Reports 

Annual  reports  should  summarize  the  activities  of  the 
district  for  the  past  year,  including  whether  and  how  the 
district  implemented  the  actions  selected  to  address  the 
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priority  resource  issues.  The  report  can  also  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  actions  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  next  year. 

The  report  should  also  include  information  on  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  district,  budget,  supervisors,  commit- 
tee assignments,  staff,  etc.  Information  in  list  form,  with 
headings,  is  more  readable  than  narrative  text. 
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APPENDIX  D 

GRANT  AND  LOAN  PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE  TO  DISTRICTS 


Grant  Programs;  DNRC 
Conservation  Districts  Bureau 


Administrative  Grants 

Established  in  1981,  the  program  supplements  district 
administrative  revenues.  Eligible  districts  must  show  a 
financial  need  beyond  available  county  revenue.  Eligible 
expenses  include  CD  employee  salaries,  "310"  field  in- 
spections, travel  costs,  and  other  administrative  expenses. 
Grant  money  may  not  be  used  to  purchase  office  equip- 
ment, transferred  to  another  district  or  agency,  or  depos- 
ited in  a  long-term,  interest-bearing  account.  With  $95,000 
available  statewide,  the  application  deadline  is  mid- 
October,  and  the  grants  are  awarded  in  November  of 
each  year. 

HB  223  Grants 

Established  in  1 98 1 ,  this  program  is  funded  by  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  coal  tax  revenue.  Funded  projects 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  management  programs 
for  saline  seep  and  weed  control,  streambank  stabiliza- 
tion and  erosion  control,  no-till  equipment,  water  and 
irrigation  projects,  technical  and  administrative  assis- 
tance, education,  and  soil  survey  acceleration.  Grant 
applications  are  reviewed,  ranked,  and  funded  quarterly 
by  the  Resource  Conservation  Advisory  Council  (RCAC). 
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Grant  and  Loan  Programs;  DNRC 
Resource  Development  Bureau 

Reclamation  and  Development  Grants  (RDG) 

The  RDG  program  provides  approximately  $3  million 
biannually  to  repair  and  mitigate  impacts  from  mining 
activity.  To  date  63  projects  totaling  $10  million  have 
been  funded.  Eligible  applicants  include  units  of  state 
government  and  local  political  subdivisions.  Examples 
of  funded  projects  include  mine  reclamation  research 
and  hazardous  waste  cleanup. 

Water  Development  Grants  and  Loans 

Established  in  1981,  this  program  provides  grants  and 
loans  to  public  and  private  entities  for  water-related 
development  and  conservation  projects.  To  date  ap- 
proximately $5  million  in  grants  has  funded  86  projects, 
$23  million  has  been  loaned  for  public  works,  and  an 
additional  $4  million  has  gone  to  private  loans.  Sever- 
ance taxes  on  coal  and  other  minerals  provide  the  source 
of  funding  for  the  program. 

Renewable  Resource  Development  Grants 

This  program  was  established  in  1975  to  develop  and 
conserve  the  state's  water  and  other  renewable  natural 
resources.  The  program  provides  grants  to  public  entities 
for  a  wide  array  of  projects,  including  agricultural  and 
forest  land  improvements.  Approximately  $5  million 
has  funded  70  projects.  Severance  taxes  on  coal  and  other 
minerals  provide  the  source  of  funding. 

Rangeland  Improvement  Loans 

Since  1979  the  Rangeland  Loan  Program  has  disbursed 
$795,000  for  55  rangeland  improvement  loans.  Funded 
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projects  include  stock  water  pipelines  and  stock  tanks, 
cross  fencing,  brush  and  weed  management,  renovation 
reseeding,  and  chiseling.  With  $1,087,000  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund,  the  program  offers  loans  at  4  percent  interest 
with  a  10-year  repayment  schedule. 


Water  Quality  Grant  Programs^ 
Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences 

Clean  Water  Act— Section  319 

In  July  of  1989,  Montana  received  EPA  approval  of  the 
statewide  nonpoint  source  (NPS)  pollution  management 
program  agricultural  section,  followed  by  approval  of  the 
silvicultural  section  in  December.  In  October  the  state 
received  a  grant  of  $290,000  to  initiate  its  NPS  program. 
Section  319  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $400  million 
over  four  fiscal  years  to  implement  NPS  programs  devel- 
oped by  the  states.  Congress  has  allocated  $40  million 
nationwide  for  fiscal  year  1990;  Montana  has  been  tar- 
geted to  receive  $568,000.  These  funds,  administered  by 
the  Water  Quality  Bureau,  will  be  used  to  cost-share  up 
to  95  percent  of  the  landowner  costs  for  project  partici- 
pation. 

Each  district  is  asked  to  identify  and  prioritize  NPS  prob- 
lem watersheds  and  drainages  for  future  project  funding. 

Water  Quality  Management  Planning  Grants 

Administered  by  the  Water  Quality  Bureau,  EPA  pass- 
through  funds  are  to  be  used  to  determine  the  nature, 
extent,  and  causes  of  point  and  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion problems  and  to  develop  plans  to  resolve  these 
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problems.  Pass-through  funding  for  fiscal  years  1 990  and 
1991  has  been  about  $80,000  per  year.  Funding  beyond 
fiscal  year  1991  is  uncertain  and  will  depend  upon  action 
by  Congress.  For  more  information,  contact  444-2406. 


Grant  and  Loan  Programs, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Noxious  Weed  Trust  Fund 

Funded  through  a  statewide  1  percent  herbicide  sur- 
charge and  $1.50  per  vehicle  weed  fee,  the  fund  has  an 
estimated  $1.2  million  available  for  projects  in  1990. 
Trust  fund  program  grants  are  available  to  commu- 
nities, weed  control  districts,  research  scientists,  and  other 
individuals  conducting  weed  management  projects  or 
research.  The  grant  application  period  is  from  Novem- 
ber 1  through  December  15.  Contact  the  Noxious  Weed 
Coordinator,  444-2944. 

Growth  Through  Agriculture — Seed  Capital 
Loan  Program 

This  program  is  designed  to  enhance  the  availability  of 
capital  for  agricultural  businesses.  These  funds  are  spe- 
cifically intended  for  the  commercialization  and  market- 
ing of  new  and  innovative  agricultural  products  or  pro- 
cesses. For  more  information,  contact  the  Marketing 
Bureau,  444-2402. 

Growth  Through  Agriculture — Market 
Development  Grant  Program 

This  program  is  intended  to  benefit  Montana's  agricul- 
tural community  by  upgrading  existing  agricultural 
research  capabilities,  providing  financial  support  to 
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individual  research  projects,  and  facilitating  the  process 
of  transferring  research  from  the  laboratory  to  the  com- 
mercial marketplace.  Contact  the  Marketing  Bureau, 
444-2402. 


Upland  Game  Bird  Habitat 
Enhancement  Program^  Depart- 
ment of  Fish;  Wildlife  and  Parks 

In  1989,  the  Montana  Legislature  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  DFWP  to  establish  an  Upland  Game  Bird 
Habitat  Enhancement  Program.  The  program  provides 
cost-share  funds  for  the  establishment  of  nesting  cover, 
food  plots,  and  shelterbelts  for  winter  cover.  The  program 
is  funded  by  a  portion  of  the  license  fees  collected  from 
bird  hunters  and  is  targeted  for  improved  habitat  for 
pheasants,  gray  partridge,  and  sharptail. 
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APPENDIX  E 

THE  "310"  LAW 

NATURAL  STREAMBED  AND 
LAND  PRESERVATION  ACT 


References 

•  Section  75-7-101  through  124,  MCA 

Purpose  of  the  Law 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  of  Montana  that  its 
natural  rivers  and  streams  and  the  lands  and 
property  immediately  adjacent  to  them  within 
the  state  are  to  be  protected  and  preserved  to 
be  available  in  their  natural  or  existing  state 
and  to  prohibit  unauthorized  projects  and  in  so 
doing  to  keep  soil  erosion  and  sedimentation  to 
a  minimum,  except  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  after  due  consideration  of  all  fac- 
tors involved.  Further,  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
state  to  recognize  the  needs  of  irrigation  and 
agricultural  use  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the 
state  of  Montana  and  to  protect  the  use  of 
water  for  any  useful  or  beneficial  purpose  as 
guaranteed  by  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  (Section  75-7-102,  MCA) 
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Role  of  the  Conservation  District 

The  district  board  of  supervisors  administers  the  310  law. 
A  person  planning  a  project  must  contact  the  conserva- 
tion district  office  to  obtain  a  permit  application,  and  the 
permit  must  be  approved  prior  to  any  activity  in  or  near 
a  stream. 


Model  Rules 

Model  rules  and  minimum  standards  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  law  were  established  by  the  Montana  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  (BNRC).  Each  dis- 
trict was  required  to  hold  a  public  hearing  prior  to 
adoption  of  project  guidelines  that  meet  or  exceed  the 
minimum  standards  adopted  by  BNRC. 


Application  Procedure  and 
Time  Line 

After  an  application  is  submitted  to  the  conservation 
district  office,  district  supervisors  must  determine  within 
five  days  of  their  meeting  whether  the  proposed  activity 
is  a  project.  If  the  activity  is  determined  to  be  a  project,  a 
team  comprised  of  a  district  supervisor  or  representative, 
a  fisheries  biologist  or  other  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Porks  (DFWP),  and  the  land- 
owner or  representative  conduct  a  site  inspection.  The 
supervisors  have  60  days  from  the  date  of  application  to 
approve  or  deny  the  permit. 

Administration  of  the  permit  program  requires  an  indefi- 
nite amount  of  time  and  paperwork  by  supervisors  and 
district  clerks.    There  are  application,  team  inspection, 
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complaint,  and  board  decision  forms  to  be  filled  out,  and 
additional  time  is  spent  on  site  inspections.  There  is  no 
charge  for  a  310  permit. 

Violations 

Failure  to  obtain  a  310  permit  may  result  in  a  misde- 
meanor charge  and  a  fine  of  $25  to  $500  for  each  day  that 
the  person  continues  the  unauthorized  activity.  Addi- 
tionally, restoration  of  the  damaged  stream  may  be 
required. 

Activities  Requiring  a  310  Permit 

Culverts — installation  and  removal 

Bridges — installation  and  removal 

Riprap 

Diversions 

Dams 

Equipment  crossings 

Pond  construction 

Dredging 

Charmel  changes 

Fords 

Any  other  activity  that  physically  alters  or  modi- 
fies the  bed  or  banks  of  a  perennial  stream 


Who  Must  Apply? 

Any  nongovernmental  entity  that  proposes  to  alter  or 
modify  the  bed  or  banks  of  a  perennial  stream  on  public 
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or  private  land  must  apply.  However,  governmental 
entities  must  instead  comply  with  the  Stream  Preserva- 
tion Act  of  1963  administered  by  the  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  and  Parks. 


Role  of  the  Conservation  Districts 
Bureau;  DNRC 

Upon  request,  the  Conservation  Districts  Bureau  provides 
technical  and  legal  assistance  to  the  districts. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Conservation  Districts  Bureau 

Conservation  and  Resource  Development  Division 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

1520  East  Sixth  Avenue 

Helena,  Montana  59620-2301 

(406)444-6667  Helena 

(406)232-6359  Miles  City 

(406)251-5026  Missoula 
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APPENDIX  F 

MONTANA  WATER  USE  ACT- 
RESERVATION  OF  WATERS 


References 

•  Montana  Water  Use  Act — Reservation  of  Waters 
(Section  85-2-316,  MCA) 

•  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
Order 

•  Conservation  District  General  Water  Reservation 
Plan 

•  Water  Reservation  Rules  (ARM  36.16.101  through 
118) 


Purpose 

When  the  Montana  Water  Use  Act  was  passed  in  1973, 
the  option  to  reserve  water  became  a  major  component  of 
the  water  law.  It  was  recognized  that  Montana  must  be 
responsive  to  the  need  for  establishing  options  for  future 
diversionary  uses  of  Montana's  water  resources  and  for 
maintaining  instream  flows  for  the  protection  of  existing 
water  rights,  aquatic  life,  and  water  quality.  The  water 
reservation  process  is  a  means  whereby  this  policy  can  be 
implemented.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
reservations  of  water  by  public  entities  for  the  beneficial 
uses  that  are  necessary  and  shown  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Water  may  be  reserved  for  beneficial  uses  in  the 
following  river  basins:  Clark  Fork  River  and  tributaries. 
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Kootenai  River,  St.  Mary  River,  Little  Missouri  River, 
Missouri  River  and  tributaries,  and  Yellowstone  River  and 
tributaries. 


Who  Can  Apply  for  a  Reservation? 

The  reservation  law  allows  only  public  entitles,  such  as 
conservation  districts,  municipalities,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  to  apply  for  a  water  reservation. 

Does  a  Reservation  Constitute  a 
Water  Right? 

A  reservation  is  subjea  to  protection  under  the  Montana 
Water  Use  Act  and  is  an  appropriative  water  right  pro- 
tected by  law.  In  the  case  of  the  conservation  districts,  the 
right  is  held  by  the  district  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
users.  Individuals  will  then  apply  to  the  district  when 
they  have  plans  to  put  water  to  use. 

What  is  the  Priority  Date  of  a 
Reservation? 

Each  water  reservation  has  a  priority  date  as  established 
by  the  Montana  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conser- 
vation (BNRC). 

Yellowstone  River  Basin 

The  first  board  order  to  establish  water  reservations  on 
any  river  in  Montana  was  issued  in  December  of  1978 
for  the  Yellowstone  River  basin.  The  order  reserved  water 
for  municipal  use,  irrigation,  offstream  storage,  and 
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instream  flow.  In  this  basin,  qualified  individual  users 
can  make  use  of  a  portion  of  the  conservation  districts'  re- 
served water  and  take  advantage  of  the  December  15, 
1978,  priority  date.  Municipal  uses  were  given  priority 
over  all  other  reserved  water  uses.  Reservations  of  water 
for  instream  flows  were  given  priority  over  the  conserva- 
tion districts'  reservations  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big- 
horn River.  For  the  conservation  districts  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Bighorn  River,  including  the  watershed  of 
the  Bighorn  River,  the  districts'  water  reservations  were 
given  priority  over  the  instream  flow  reservations. 

Other  Basins 

In  1985  the  Montana  Legislature  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  to  initiate  a 
proceeding  to  reserve  water  in  the  Missouri  and  Litfle 
Missouri  river  basins.  Due  to  the  vast  size  of  these  basins, 
the  proceeding  has  been  split  into  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Missouri  River  basin,  with  Fort  Peck  Dam  the  dividing 
point.  Successful  applicants  in  the  Missouri  River  basin 
will  receive  a  July  1,  1985,  priority  date. 

The  department  has  received  applications  for  reserved 
water  in  the  Clark  Fork  River  basin  and  is  in  the  process 
of  evaluating  these  applications.  The  priority  date  for  the 
reservations  will  be  the  date  the  board  makes  its  decision. 


What  Kind  of  Information  Must 
Be  Included  in  a  Conservation 
District's  Application  for  a  Water 
Reservation? 

BNRC  may  not  adopt  an  order  reserving  water  unless  the 
applicant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  BNRC: 
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•  The  purpose  of  the  reservation 

•  The  need  for  the  reservation 

•  The  amount  of  water  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
the  reservation 

•  That  the  reservation  is  in  the  public  interest 

A  management  plan  must  accompany  all  reservation 
applications  for  diversionary  uses.  All  project  plans  must 
show  a  consideration  of  water  conservation  measures. 

What  is  the  Advantage  of  a 
Reservation? 

A  reservation,  once  granted,  sets  aside  water  for  a  particu- 
lar use.  Eligible  projects  can  appropriate  the  water  long 
after  the  reservation  has  been  granted  and  still  take 
advantage  of  the  early  priority  date. 

What  is  the  Responsibility  of  the 
Conservation  District  if  Granted  a 
Water  Reservation? 

A  reservant  must  show  diligence  in  putting  the  reserved 
flows  to  use.  So  far  in  Montana,  reservations  have  been 
granted  only  in  the  Yellowstone  River  basin.  In  this  basin, 
the  conservation  districts  receive  applications  for  re- 
served water  use  for  specific  irrigation  projects  or  other 
approved  uses.  The  district  coordinates  with  the  depart- 
ment in  inspecting  the  project  site  and  preparing  a 
detailed  development  plan.  The  district  has  the  option  to 
approve,  approve  with  modifications,  or  deny  the  appli- 
cation. If  approved,  the  detailed  development  plan  is  sent 
to  BNRC  for  approval.  The  district  also  is  responsible  for 
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maintaining  records  of  the  individual  projects  that  are 
approved  and  preparing  annual  and  periodic  reports. 


What  is  the  Difference  Between 
the  Reservation  Process  and  the 
System  of  Appropriating  Water  by 
Means  of  a  Provisional  Permit? 

Provisional  water  use  permits  are  awarded  to  individuals 
as  well  as  public  entities.  Water  appropriated  under  a 
provisional  permit  must  be  put  to  beneficial  use  shortly 
after  the  permit  is  granted  (1  to  2  years).  Reserved  water 
is  set  aside  for  future  use  and  may  be  put  to  use  10  to  30 
years  after  it  is  reserved.  The  priority  date  of  a  provisional 
water  use  permit  is  the  date  the  application  was  received 
by  the  department,  while  the  reserved  water  priority  date 
is  the  date  the  reservation  was  granted  by  BNRC  (except 
in  the  Missouri  and  Little  Missouri  basins,  where  reserva- 
tions will  have  a  July  1,  1985,  priority  date). 

Who  Should  Be  Contacted  for  More 
Information? 

For  information  on  the  Yellowstone  River  basin,  contact: 

Conservation  and  Resource  Development  Division 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 
1520  East  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana  59620-2301 
(406)444-6667/444-6668  Helena 
(406)232-6359  Miles  City 
(406)251-5026  Missoula 

For  information  on  other  basins,  contact  the  Water  Re- 
sources Division,  DNRC,  at  (406)444-6601  in  Helena. 
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APPENDIX  G 

NONPOINT  SOURCE  POLLUTION 
THE  WATER  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1987 


The  Act 

Passage  of  Section  319  of  the  1987  federal  Clean  Water 
Act  required  states  to  assess  waters  impacted  by  nonpoint 
source  (NPS)  pollution  and  to  develop  a  management 
program  to  address  those  identified  problems.  Section 
319  further  authorized  the  expenditure  of  $400  million 
over  four  fiscal  years  to  implement  the  management 
programs  developed  by  the  states,  but  funding  was  not 
actually  appropriated  until  late  in  1989. 

Montana  received  approval  of  its  NPS  Assessment  Report 
and  sections  of  its  NPS  Management  Program  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (BPA)  in  April  1989. 
The  agricultural  section  was  approved  in  July  and  the 
silvi cultural  section  in  December  of  1989.  In  October,  the 
state  received  a  grant  of  $290,000  to  initiate  its  NPS 
program.  Funding  at  the  national  level  of  $40  million 
from  Section  319  has  become  available  to  states  on  a 
competitive  grant  basis.  Montana  has  been  targeted  to 
receive  $568,000  during  federal  fiscal  year  1990.  The 
state  recently  submitted  its  resource  extraction  section 
and  expects  approval  in  1990.  Once  this  section  is 
approved,  the  state  will  have  a  "fully  approved"  NPS 
program,  opening  the  door  for  additional  program 
funding  in  future  years. 
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Administration 

The  Water  Quality  Bureau  (WQB)  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  (DHES)  is  the  state 
agency  responsible  for  administering  Montana's  water 
quality  laws  and  delegated  federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program.  Conservation  districts  are  the  designated 
NPS  control  agencies  for  nonfederal  lands;  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  (USPS)  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
(BLM)  have  been  designated  the  NPS  control  agencies  for 
public  lands  within  their  jurisdictions. 


Montana's  Agricultural  NPS 
Management  Problems 

Nationwide,  agriculture  is  considered  a  major  source  of 
nonpoint  source  pollutants  such  as  sediment,  nutrients, 
and  pesticides.  In  Montana,  sediment  and  nutrients  have 
been  identified  as  the  state's  primary  agricultural  NPS 
pollutants.  In  most  cases  surface  water  and  groundwater 
pollution  by  nutrients,  pesticides,  and  sediment  has  been 
associated  with  highly  erosive  soils. 

Sediment 

Sediment  is  the  soil  washed  or  blown  from  unprotected 
soil  surfaces  into  lakes  and  streams.  It  may  cause  loss  of 
reservoir  storage  capacity,  destroy  fish  habitat,  and  de- 
posit silt  in  headgates  and  diversions.  Sediment  also 
provides  a  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  pesticides  into 
surface  water. 

Nutrients 

Nutrient  leaching  depends  on  soil  type,  but  excessive  use 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  or  manure  disposal  can  affect  both 
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surface  water  and  groundwater.  Surface  water  problems 
include  algal  blooms  and  toxicity  from  nitrites,  nitrates, 
and  ammonia.  Groundwater  problems  generally  include 
toxicity  from  nitrites. 

Pesticides 

Pesticide  contamination  of  surface  water  is  due  to  pesti- 
cide runoff  during  storms.  Groundwater  contamination 
occurs  when  pesticides  percolate  down,  generally  on  light 
soils. 

Salinity 

Salinization  of  shallow  groundwater  has  occurred  over 
much  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains.  Agriculturally-caused 
saline  seep  has  claimed  300,000  acres  in  Montana.  The 
Montana  Salinity  Control  Association  (MSCA)  was  formed 
to  identify  saline  seep  problems  and  implement  reclama- 
tion practices. 


Role  of  the  Conservation  Districts 

Conservation  districts  administer  the  Natural  Streambed 
and  Land  Preservation  Act  (see  Appendix  E),  a  regulatory 
mechanism  that  requires  obtaining  a  permit  before 
engaging  in  any  activity  in  or  near  a  perennial  stream. 

Conservation  districts  have  the  authority  under  Title  76, 
Chapter  15,  Part  7,  Montana  Codes  Annotated,  to  formu- 
late regulations  governing  the  use  of  lands  within  the 
district.  The  regulations  are  embodied  in  an  ordinance. 
Upon  voter  approval  and  adoption  by  the  district  board, 
the  ordinance  has  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 
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The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  initiated  a  large  redirection 
of  monetary  and  human  resources  toward  soil  conserva- 
tion and  indirectly  toward  agricultural  NPS  pollution. 

Conservation  districts  can  provide  guidance  and  assis- 
tance in  implementation  of  selected  BMPs  by  district 
cooperators,  sponsor  projects  on  selected  watersheds,  and 
cooperate  in  water  quality  education  programs,  work- 
shops, and  tours.  The  Conservation  Districts  Bureau  will 
assist  districts  with  any  program  or  project  in  NPS  pollu- 
tion. 


Financial  Assistance 

Programs  and  agencies  providing  financial  assistance  for 
NPS  projects  are  listed  in  this  section. 

Federal  Programs 

Clean  Water  Act — Section  319 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Program 
Conservation  Reserve  Program 
Forestry  Incentives  Program 
Rural  Clean  Water  Program 
Water  Bank  Program 
Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Public  Law  566 — Watershed 
Abandoned  Mine  Lands 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

•  Farmers  Home  Administration 

•  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

•  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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state 


Renewable  Resource  Development  (RRD)  Program 
Water  Development  Program 
Conservation  District  Project  Grant  Program — 
House  Bill  223 

Reclamation  and  Development  Grants  Program 
River  Reclamation  Fund 
Rangeland  Improvement  Loan  Program 
Water  Quality  Bureau — NPS  Assessment  and  Plan- 
ning Funds 


For  more  information  on  NPS  programs  and  grants, 
contact: 

Conservation  Districts  Bureau 

Conservation  and  Resource  Development  Division 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation 

1520  East  Sixth  Avenue 

Helena,  Montana  59620-2301 

(406)444-6667/444-6668  Helena 
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GLOSSARY 

Acreage  Conservation  Reserve  (ACR):  Acreage  set  aside 
under  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  acreage  reduction  program.  Both  the  land  and  the 
cover  must  meet  eligibility  requirements. 

)  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  (ACP):  Program  of 
federal  cost-sharing  for  conservation  practice  application. 
This  program  is  administered  by  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  Service. 

Area  Association:  A  grouping  of  conservation  districts. 
Statewide  there  are  six  area  associations  of  conservation 
districts  in  Montana.  They  were  formed  to  provide  com- 
munication and  cooperation  between  conservation  dis- 
tricts, secure  consensus  on  natural  resource  issues,  inspire 
supervisors  to  greater  leadership,  and  act  as  liaison  with 
the  Montana  Association  of  Conservation  Districts. 

Area  Conservationist  (AC):  A  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  employee  responsible  for  all  SCS  staff  and  policy  in 
an  area  designated  by  SCS.  There  are  four  area  conserva- 
tionists in  the  state  of  Montana. 

Best  Management  Practices  (BMPs):  The  most  effective 
practices  or  combinations  of  practices  to  reduce  nonpoint 
source  pollution  to  acceptable  levels.  BMPs  are  developed 
locally. 

Clean  Water  Act  (CWA):  A  1972  law  also  known  as  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1251  etseq.) 

Compliance  Memorandum  of  Agreement:  An  agree- 
ment between  the  local  conservation  district,  Conserva- 
tion Districts  Bureau,  and  Montana  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences  detailing  responsibilities  for 
nonpoint  source  pollution  control  programs. 
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Confined  Animal  Feeding  Operation  (CAFO):  Area 
where  livestock  are  confined  and  fed. 

Conservation  Compliance:  A  conservation  provision  of 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act  that  requires  producers  to 
implement  a  conservation  plan  for  highly  erodible  fields 
to  remain  eligible  for  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
program  benefits.  Plans  must  be  developed  by  December 
31,  1989,  and  fully  implemented  by  December  31,  1994. 

Conservation  Districts  Bureau  (CDB):  A  bureau  under 
the  Conservation  and  Resource  Development  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation, 
responsible  under  state  law  (Section  76-15-101  through 
810,  MCA)  to  assist  and  supervise  Montana's  59  conserva- 
tion districts  and  30  grazing  districts. 

Conservation  Plan:  A  locally  approved  record  of  deci- 
sions made  by  the  land  user  regarding  the  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  and  related  plant  and  animal  resources  for  all 
or  part  of  an  operating  unit.  Conservation  plans  also 
include  resource  material  requested  by  a  land  user. 

Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP):  A  provision  of 
the  1985  Food  Security  Act  that  encourages  farmers  to 
plant  grass  and/or  trees  on  highly  erodible  cropland 
through  10-year  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Conservation  Use  Acres  (CU):  Underseeded  acres  used  to 
maintain  cropping  history  in  acreage  reduction  programs. 

Cooperative  Agreement:  An  agreement  between  a 
conservation  district  and  a  landowner  or  operator  located 
in  the  district  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  soil  and 
water  conservation. 

Cooperator:  A  landowner  or  operator  who  has  signed  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  conservation  district. 
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Coordinated  Resource  Management  Planning  (CRMP): 

A  process  to  help  landowners,  agencies,  and  resource 
users  coordinate  solutions  to  natural  resource  problems 
occurring  over  mixed  land  ownerships. 

County  Executive  Director  (CED):  An  employee  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS) 
who  is  responsible  for  all  ASCS  personnel  and  programs 
in  a  county. 

District  Conservationist  (DC):  A  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice (SCS)  employee  responsible  for  technical  quality  and 
local  SCS  personnel  within  a  conservation  district. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS):  A  document 
that  discusses  the  likely  significant  impacts  of  a  develop- 
ment project  or  a  planning  proposal,  ways  to  lessen  the 
impacts,  and  alternatives  to  the  project  or  proposal.  EISs 
are  required  by  the  National  and  Montana  Environ- 
mental Policy  Acts. 

Erodibility  Index  (EI):  A  numerical  index  indicating  the 
potential  of  a  soil  to  erode  based  on  topography,  precipi- 
tation, soil  characteristics,  and  other  factors. 

Extension  Agent:  Montana  State  University  faculty  con- 
tracted by  MOU  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  respective  county,  and  the  university  to  deliver  educa- 
tional research-based  programs  in  the  areas  of  agricul- 
ture, youth,  home  economics,  and  community  develop- 
ment. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  (FCIC):  An  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  offers  farmers 
insurance  against  loss  of  crops  due  to  natural  hazards 
such  as  drought,  flood,  or  freeze. 
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Federal  Water  Quality  Act— Section  3 19:  A  1987amend- 
ment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  that  specifically  requires 
states  to  develop  an  assessment  of  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion and  a  management  plan  for  controlling  such  pollu- 
tion. 

Field  Office  Technical  Guide  (FOTG):  A  guide  developed 
specifically  for  each  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  field 
office  and  used  by  SCS  to  assure  quality  of  technical  advice 
on  conservation  systems  planning  and  application. 

Food  Security  Act  (FSA):  A  federal  law  including  provi- 
sions called  "Conservation  Reserve,"  "Conservation 
Compliance,"  "Sodbuster,"  and  "Swampbuster."  This  law 
is  also  known  as  the  1985  Farm  Bill. 

Forestry  Incentives  Program  (FIP):  An  ASCS  cost-share 
program  for  forestry  conservation  and  reforestation  prac- 
tices. 

Full-Time  Equivalent  (FTE):  The  work  one  person  does  in 
one  year,  which  is  a  measurement  used  to  estimate  funds 
and  personnel  needed  to  perform  certain  actions. 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA):  An  indepen- 
dent agency  of  the  U.S.  government  that  manages  and 
supervises  the  government's  property  and  equipment, 
including  the  construction  and  operation  of  government 
buildings. 

Government  Service  (GS):  Work  performed  by  local, 
state,  or  federal  government  employees. 

Highly  Erodible  Land  (HEL):  Land  having  an  erodibility 
index  greater  than  eight. 

In-Kind  Local  Match:  A  requirement  of  many  grants  to 
the  effect  that  grantees  provide  a  percentage  of  the  cost  or 
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"matching  funds."  For  some  grants,  time  or  services 
contributed  toward  a  specific  project  can  be  substituted 
for  these  funds. 

Interagency  Personnel  Agreement  (IPA):  An  agree- 
ment between  agencies,  often  at  different  levels  of  govern- 
ment, to  share  or  loan  personnel. 

^  Long-Term  Agreement  (LTA):  An  agreement  between 
ASCS  and  a  landowner  or  operator  to  apply  conservation 
practices.  It  contains  practices  to  be  applied,  schedule  of 
application,  and  cost-share  rates,  if  appropriate. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MOA):  See  "Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding." 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU):  An  agree- 
ment between  a  conservation  district  and  other  public 
entity  for  services,  funding,  or  other  program  assistance. 
An  MOU  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  (MOA). 

Montana  Code  Annotated  (MCA):  Laws  enacted  by  the 
State  of  Montana,  including  those  pertaining  to  conserva- 
tion districts,  governmental  structure  and  administra- 
tion, and  public  contracts. 

Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act  (MEPA):  A  state 
law  requiring  state  agencies  to  consider  possible  environ- 
mental effects  of  their  decisions  on  activities,  develop- 
ment proposals,  and  comprehensive  plans.  See  also 
"National  Environmental  Policy  Act" 

^  Montana  Rangeland  Resource  Executive  Committee 
(MRREC):  An  organization  consisting  of  members  repre- 
senting various  livestock  organizations,  agencies,  and 
universities  formed  to  organize  activities  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  range  resources  of  Montana. 
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Montana  Salinity  Control  Association  (MSCA):  An 
association  of  33  conservation  districts  formed  to  promote 
saline  seep  reclamation  and  implementation  of  reclama- 
tion practices  on  sites. 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA):  A  federal 
law  requiring  agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  con- 
sider the  environmental  impacts  of  their  activities.  See  also 
"Montana  Environmental  Policy  Act." 

Nonpoint  Source  Pollution:  Pollution  from  many  small 
sources  that  accumulates  in  surface  water  or  groundwater. 
Individual  sites  are  insignificant,  but  add  to  a  cumulative 
problem  with  serious  health  or  environmental  conse- 
quences. 

Point  of  Order:  A  parliamentary  procedure  term  for  an 
objection  raised  by  a  member  because  of  improper  proce- 
dure or  annoying  remarks.  It  must  be  ruled  on  immedi- 
ately by  the  chair. 

Project  Aquatic:  An  environmental  and  conservation 
education  youth  program  emphasizing  water  resources. 
Instructors  are  trained  and  provided  with  a  variety  of 
educational  resources  appropriate  for  different  age  levels. 

Project  Learning  Tree  (PLT):  An  environmental  and 
conservation  education  youth  program  emphasizing  for- 
estry. It  is  an  unbiased  approach  to  presenting  basic  forest 
practices  and  developing  an  appreciation  for  forest  re- 
sources. Instructors  are  trained  and  provided  with  a 
variety  of  educational  resources  appropriate  for  various 
age  levels. 

Project  Wild:  An  environmental  and  conservation  educa- 
tion youth  program  emphasizing  wildlife.  It  is  an  unbi- 
ased approach  to  presenting  basic  wildlife  management 
practices  and  developing  an  appreciation  for  wildlife. 
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Instructors  are  trained  and  provided  with  a  variety  of 
educational  resources  appropriate  for  different  age  levels. 

Public  Law  92-500— Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act — Section  208:  Federal  legislation  setting  national 
goals  to  eliminate  water  pollution.  Section  208  addresses 
nonpoint  pollution. 

)  Quorum:  The  minimum  number  of  members  required  to 
be  present  at  a  meeting  to  transact  business.  Three  of  five 
conservation  district  supervisors  constitutes  a  quorum. 

Referendum  (Ref.):  Proposed  law  or  bond  issue  submitted 
on  the  ballot  for  approval  by  the  people  voting. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development  (RC&D) 
Areas:  Locally  organized,  sponsored,  and  directed  organi- 
zations of  people  that  receive  technical  and  financial  help 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  agen- 
cies to  conserve  and  use  natural  resources. 

Resource  Management  System  (RMS):  A  combination  of 
conservation  practices  that,  if  Installed  and  maintained, 
protects  the  resource  base  by  meeting  tolerable  soil  losses 
and  maintaining  acceptable  water  quality,  ecological, 
and  management  levels  for  a  specific  resource  use. 

Resources  Conservation  Act  (RCA)— PL  95-192:  An  act 

directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  continually  ap- 
praise nonfederal  soil,  water,  and  related  resources. 

Rural  Clean  Water  Program  (RCWP):  A  federal  cost- 
sharing  program  for  implementation  of  best  manage- 
I  ment  practices  that  was  included  in  the  Clean  Water  Act 
of  1977  (PL  95-217)  and  is  administered  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service. 

Sodbuster  A  provision  of  the  1985  Food  Security  Act 
that  requires  a  conservation  plan  to  be  implemented  on 
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highly  erodible  cropland  that  was  not  cropped  between 
1981  and  1985,  in  order  for  the  landowner  or  operator  to 
remain  eligible  for  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
gram benefits. 

Soil  Loss  Tolerance  (T):  Erosion  rate,  expressed  in  tons 
per  acre  per  year,  at  which  a  soil  would  not  deteriorate. 

Swampbuster:  Conservation  provision  of  the  1985  Food 
Security  Act  that  requires  farmers  not  to  convert  wetlands 
to  annually  tilled  crops  (after  December  23, 1985)  in  order 
to  remain  eligible  for  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
program  benefits. 

Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  (USLE):  An  empirical 
formula  developed  to  predict  soil  loss  from  sheet  and  rill 
erosion.  Factors  used  in  the  formula  are  soil  characteris- 
tics, rainfall,  length  and  steepness  of  slope,  cover,  and 
practices. 

Water  Quality  (WQ):  The  biological,  chemical,  and 
physical  conditions  of  a  water  body. 

Water  Quality  Act  (WQA):  A  1987  federal  law  (PL  100- 
4)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
provide  for  the  renewal  of  the  quality  of  the  nation's 
waters.  Section  319  details  the  legislation  that  relates  to 
agricultural  nonpoint  pollution. 

Water  Quality  Management  Plan  (WQMP):  A  plan 
designed  to  improve  water  quality  by  encouraging  im- 
plementation of  best  management  practices  through 
information  and  education  activities,  technical  assistance, 
and  incentives. 

Watershed:  The  geographic  area  from  which  a  particu- 
lar river,  stream,  or  water  body  receives  its  water  supply. 
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MACD  AREA  5 

1  -  LINCOLN 

2  -  FLATHEAD 

3  -  GREEN  MOUNTAIN 
4 -EASTERN  SANDERS 
5 -LAKE 

6 -MINERAL 

7  -  MISSOULA 

8  -  NORTH  POWELL 
9 -BITTER  ROOT 

10 -GRANITE 

11  -  DEER  LODGE  VALLEY 


MACD  AREA  3 

12 -GLACIER 
13 -TOOLE 
14 -LIBERTY 
15 -HILL 
16 -BLAINE 
17 -PONDERA 
18 -TETON 
19 -CHOUTEAU 

20  -  BIG  SANDY 

21  -  CASCADE 

22  -  JUDITH  BASIN 


MACD  AREA  1 

23  -  PHILLIPS         ' 

24  -  VALLEY 

25  -  DANIELS 

26  -  SHERIDAN 

27  -  CULBERTSON-BAINVILLE 

28  -  FROID 
29 -FERGUS 

30  -  PETROLEUM 

31  -GARFIELD 


MONTANA  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 


MACD  AREA  6 

32 -LEWIS  AND  CLARK 
33 -JEFFERSON  VALLEY 
34  -  BROADWATER 
35 -MEAGHER 
36  -  MILE  HIGH 
37 -BEAVERHEAD 

38  -  RUBY  VALLEY 

39  -  MADISON 

40  -  GALLATIN 

41  -  PARK 


MACD  AREA  4 

42  -  UPPER  MUSSELSHELL 

43  -  LOWER  MUSSELSHELL 

44  -  ROSEBUD 

45 -SWEET  GRASS 

46  -  STILLWATER 

47  -  YELLOWSTONE 
48 -TREASURE 

49 -CARBON 
50  -  BIG  HORN 


MACD  AREA  2 

51  -  MCCONE 

52  -  RICHLAND 

53  -  DAWSON 

54  -  PRAIRIE 

55  -  WIBAUX 

56  -  CUSTER 

57  -  LITTLE  BEAVER 
58-  POWDER  RIVER 
59  -  CARTER 


